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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Department of Commerce 


Field Service 


Streamlined 


By THe Hon. Wayne C. Tayor 
Under Secretary of Commerce 


Tue Department of Commerce Field 
Service was set up years ago as an aid 
to business. As the character of trade 
and industry changed, services offered 
by these offices were revamped. While 
the country was building up its foreign 
trade, particular attention was given to 
the problems of importers and exporters. 


Now that the National Defense Effort 
is supplanting “business as usual” the 
field service of the Department of Com- 
merce has gone all out for defense and 
has been streamlined in order that it 
may be of the greatest assistance to 
business and industry in the current 
emergency. 


To centralize and speed up service to 
small and large business alike, the 31 
field offices of the Department have been 
regrouped into 12 regions, coextensive 
in area with the Federal Reserve Bank 
regions. 

In each of the 12 regional offices lo- 
cated in the Federal Reserve cities there 
is not only an experienced manager but 
usually One or more commercial agents 
who are familiar with local business 
problems and the services which the De- 
partment can extend to business. 


Trained Business Consultants 


Added 


To add to the facilities in each of these 
offices, 12 regional business consultants 
have been in intensive training in Wash- 
ington since June, preparatory to assign- 
ment to these regional offices. A ma- 
jority of the men now in training came 
to the Department directly from busi- 
ness. Averaging about 40 years of age, 


these men have been selected for their 
judgment, experience, and ability to co- 
These men 


operate with businessmen. 


have spent weeks stuying the operations 
of the Department of Commerce, getting 
acquainted with National Defense per- 
sonnel and methods of operation, and 
observing other Federal agencies at 
work. Upon reaching their posts this 
fall, they will be among the best-in- 
formed people in Government service on 
the operation of Federal departments 
in Washington dealing with business. 


Offices Charged with Threefold 
Duties 


The regional business consultants will 
perform the following three broad func- 
tions: 

First, they will make available to busi- 
ness executives, editors, and trade asso- 
ciation officials all the information they 
have gained in Washington. With sound 
business experience behind them, they 
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will be able to work with business groups, 
possibly offering new solutions to old 
problems, anticipating new problems, and 
suggesting solutions. Mutual confidence 
should be promptly established, since the 
regional business consultant has no au- 
thority; he has instructions to cooperate 
where assistance is solicited by individ- 
uals or groups of individuals. 

Second, these regional business con- - 
sultants will present to Washington the 
attitudes of businessmen who have to 
meet the pay rolls of the country. It is 
highly essential, if the Department of 
Commerce is to function wisely in behalf 
of business, that it be aware of the prob- 
lems of business. These consultants will 
report to the Department not only the 
problems of business but also the solu- 
tions to these problems suggested by 
businessmen in their respective areas. 


Third, regional business consultants 
will periodically report on business condi- 
tions in their regions; they will encourage 
the study of industrial and commercial 
problems by private enterprise, schools 
of business and economics, and other or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 
Sound facts are the best answer to eco- 
nomic black-outs and new facts are 
needed in the present emergency to meet 
current changes. 


It is believed that the appointment of 
trained business consultants to the re- 
gional offices of the Department of Com- 
merce is a Significant step in the direc- 
tion of aiding businessmen in solving 
problems arising from our national de- 
fense effort. 
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Chief Industrial Areas of the U.S. S. R. 


Series [[1]—Industrial Developments in Asiatic U.S.S.R. 


Arter the rehabilitation of industry 
in European U.S. S. R. and the Urals 
had been completed, and plans for ex- 
pansion of industry there were well under 
way, Soviet authorities began to take 
stock of the possibility of developing 
basic industries in the vast area of Asi- 
atic U.S. S. R., from the Ural Mountains 
eastward. 

Before the war the only industry of 
consequence in that huge section was 
gold recovery, mainly from placer oper- 
ations on the Lena River. The Soviet 
projects, however, provided for the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of mineral 
resources, of forest stands, and of water 
power, for the dual purpose of making 
the section self-supporting in as many 
lines of production as possible, thus 
avoiding long rail hauls from the west, 
and of providing an industrial base for 
defense operations, from plants and re- 
sources located east of the Urals, at a 
great distance from the western fron- 
tiers where a foreign invasion was 
feared. 

The result of the developments, up to 
the present, of intensive exploration and 
heavy federal investment in construc- 
tion is shown in two new coal fields in 
the western and two in the eastern part 
of Asiatic U.S. S. R.; a huge new steel 
plant at Kuznetsk and another, smaller 
one at Komsomolsk: a new copper mine 
at Balkhash and expanded nonferrous 
metal mines at other points in the Ka- 
zakh S.S.R.; and many other plants and 
mines in other districts. The most im- 
portant of these are included in the fol- 
lowing list of industrial centers, old and 
new, in the area considered. 


Western Provinces of Asiatic 
U.S: SR. 


The first Province east of the Ural 
mountains is Omsk Province, intersected 
by the Irtysh and Ob Rivers, the latter 
flowing into the Arctic Ocean. Omsk, 
the capital, is on the Irtysh River and 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. An old 
town, without industry of consequence 
previously, it now has an agricultural 
machinery plant and an automobile as- 
sembly plant, in addition to large flour 
mills built earlier. The river prov:des, 
during the open season, a highway north 
and south, while the railroad carries east 
and west-bound traffic. Between 1926 
and 1939 the population of Omsk in- 
creased from 162,000 to 281,000. 

A much larger growth is shown by 
Novosibirsk, the capital of the province 


of that name. This is another Siberian 
town of prominence, known before the 
war under the name of Novo-Nikolay- 
evsk. It is located on the Ob River, which 
crosses the province before turning west 
and north, and is a railroad junction for 
the Transsiberian and Turkestan-Siber- 
ian railroads, the latter completed in 
1930. Since the revolution, it has be- 
come the center of a rapidly growing dis- 
trict, extending far to the south, and is 
the site of metalworking plants, textile 
mills and foodstuffs plants, supplying lo- 
cal needs. Two new electric stations 
provide power for industrial and domes- 
tic requirements. The population total 
rose from 120,000 in 1926 to 406,000 in 
1939; it is now the largest city in Asiatic 
U. 8. 8. R. 

The high point of industrial expansion 
in this part of the Union in recent years 
has been the development of the Kuz- 
netsk coal field and the industries based 
on this resource. While known before 
the war, the field had never been de- 
lineated, and its vast extent was not 
suspected. It is now known to be five 
times larger than the Donets Basin, and 
to contain 450,000,000,000 metric tons of 
high grade coal, low in sulfur and ash. 
In 1938 production was reported at 16,- 
800,000 tons, and this has been greatly 
increased since then by the opening of 
new, mechanized shafts. 

The Prokopyevsk mine produces the 
best coal. Fuel from this field is shipped 
west to the Magnitogorsk steel plant in 
the southern Urals. At first the only 
coal used there, it is now supplemented 
by fuel from Karaganda, in Kazakhstan. 
At Stalinsk, a new industrial city in the 
Kuznetsk field, under the second Five 
Year Plan (1934-38) a large, new iron 
smelter was erected, with 2 blast fur- 
naces, several others being added later, 
and 10 open-hearth furnaces. A large 
rolling mill, with a continuous strip mill 
of American type, followed. Ore was at 
first obtained from Magnitogorsk, but an 
iron deposit was discovered in the Gor- 
naya Shoriya mountains, a few hundred 
miles south, which put out 1,400,000 tons 
of ore in 1936, and has been since con- 
siderably enlarged. New electric sta- 
tions provide power for this plant, and 
for new coke-chemical factories utilizing 
coke-oven byproducts, and a large zinc 
smelter. 

A number of other new industrial cities 
have sprung up in the Kuznetsk district, 
such as Andzhero-Sudzhensk, Kemerovo, 
Leninsk, and Prokopyevsk. New rail- 
roads in the district include the Turke- 
Sstan-Siberian line, with cross lines from 


Barnaul to Aktiubinsk (Karaganda coal 
field) and Stalinsk; the latter are two 
sections of the new Yuzhsib (South Si- 
berian) railroad, not yet completed, 
which roughly parallels the Trans- 
siberian farther north, running east from 
Ufa in the Urals. 

One result of the industrial expansion 
in the Novosibirsk province, and the 
Altai province immediately south, has 
been a large increase in the urban popu- 
lation. Besides Novosibirsk itself, there 
are: Stalinsk, 4,000 in 1926, and 170,000 
in 1939; Barnaul, 74,000 and 148,000; 
Kemerovo, 22,000 and 133,000; Prokopy- 
evsk, 11,000 and 107,000; Leninsk, 20,000 
and 82,000; and Andzhero-Sudzhensk, 
30,000 and 71,000. 

Barnaul is in turn the center from 
which the rapid development of the re- 
sources of the Altai mountains is taking 
place. Well Known before the war for 
its mineral riches, this range has proved 
to have innumerable deposits of gold, sil- 
ver, lead, zinc, copper, and other metals, 
usually in complex ores difficult of re- 
duction. The old Ridder mine has been 
reopened and its capacity enlarged. 
The Turk-Sib railroad intersects this 
district, carrying timber and grain south 
and cotton from Central Asia north, for 
large textile mills at Barnaul, built in 
1935, and others in European U.S. S. R. 


Kazakh S. S. R. 


South of the Proyinces already de- 
scribed lies the Kazakh S. S. R., a district 
chiefly devoted before the revolution to 
cattle raising, but now developing indus- 
trially also. Exploration and the build- 
ing of 3,000 miles of railroads, and of 
highways, have opened up the natural 
riches known to exist but never before 
adequately exploited. Extensive con- 
struction of plants and factories in recent 
years has occurred at points where metal 
and mineral deposits were nearby to 
supply raw materials. 

Thus, the old Chimkent lead mines 
have been expanded, and the Emba oil 
fields on the Caspian have been extended 
and the production increased. A pipe 
line now connects the field with Orsk on 
the railroad 470 miles away. 

The coal field at Karaganda is a new 
and very large undertaking. The small 
mine prcducing in 1913 only $0,000 metric 
tons has been expanded into a series of 
modern, mechanized shafts turning out 
about 5,000,000 tons a year, and supply- 
ing coal to Magnitogorsk, as previously 
mentioned, and to the Balkhash copper 
smelter to the south. The latter is also 
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How far has the industrialization of Siberia advanced .. . 
What strategic materials are found in Asiatic U.S. 8. R.. .. 
What transport facilities connect Eastern Siberia and Russia? 


new, completed only in 1939, utilizing 
the large reserves of the Kounrad de- 
posit, known but hardly worked before, 
because of the distance of the location 
from rail transport, and the difficulty of 
reducing the ores, which contain a num- 
ber of other metals besides copper. 

A second new copper smelter has been 
erected at Karsakpai. Other new min- 
ing projects are the borax deposits at 
Lake Inder, and phosphorites at Dzham- 
bul in the Kara Tau mountains; while 
the mountains of Dzhezkazgan are de- 
scribed as a huge storehouse of valuable 
metals, awaiting only railroad connec- 
tion, just completed, and development. 

Deposits of potash salts and natural 
chrome-nickel ores are also known. 
Semipalatinsk, the largest city in Kaz- 
akhstan, formerly the center of the 
livestock district, has maintained its 
prominence, and has added large pack- 
ing plants; its population has doubled 
since 1926. Among the new cities, Kara- 
ganda has had the greatest growth, from 
a village in 1926 to a city of 166,000 in 
1939. Alma Ata showed a rise from 
45,000 to 231,000, Chimkent from 21,000 
to 74,000, and Dzhambul from 25,000 to 
63,000. 

South of the Kazakh S.S. R., and ex- 
tending from the Caspian Sea to the 
border of Chinese Turkestan, lie the four 
Central Asiatic Republics, Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, and Kirghizia. 
Known for many years as the cotton belt 
of Russia, these republics have greatly 
increased their acreage under cotton, 
and the irrigation systems that make 
cotton raising here possible. Of the 
4,000,000 bales of cotton produced an- 
nually, this area accounts for about 170 
percent, and the average yield per hec- 
tare is the highest in the Union. 

Until recent years the cotton crop was 
shipped to Moscow and vicinity for man- 
ufacture, but lately textile mills have 
been erected in Tashkent and Old 
Bukhara, to supply textiles for local 
needs. In Tadzhikistan, where silkworm 
culture is long established, silk mills have 
been built for the same purpose. 

While central Asia has few mineral re- 
sources as yet developed, those few are 
important now and promising for the 
future. Extensive sulfur deposits near 
Ashkhabad are now being worked, as are 
oil fields on the island of Cheleken, in the 
Caspian Sea. In the bay of Kara Bogaz 
Gol of that sea large beds of sodium and 
other salts deposited by the water are 
being utilized for the first time. And 
while Kirghizia is still most important 
for sheep and other stock raising, its 


mineral resources are beginning to be 
developed. 


The first hydroelectric station in cen- 
tral Asia was completed late in 1940, on 
the Chirchik River, near Tashkent; with 
all four generators in operation the ca- 
pacity will be 168,000 kilowatts. Two 
additional stations will be erected on this 
river. The current is used chiefly in a 
synthetic nitrogen and nitrate fertilizer 
plant now in operation. 


While the whole population of the four 
Central Asiatic Republics increased from 
1926 to 1939 by only 35 percent (7,597,000 
to 10,277,000), the gain in urban popu- 
lation was over twice that rate, from 
1,377,000 to 2,384,000, or 72 percent. 
Cities that showed special gains were: 
Tashkent, from 324,000 to 585,000; Sam- 
arkand, 105,000 to 134,000; Frunze (for- 
mer Pishpek), 37,000 to 93,000; Stalina- 
bad (former Diushambe) , 5,600 to 83,000; 
and Chardzhou, 14,000 to 55,000. A great 
aid to the growth of Kirghizia has been 
the construction of the Turk-Sib rail- 
road, previously referred to, which con- 
nects this republic with the Transsibe- 
rian line and the intervening cities in 
Kazakhstan. 


Eastern Provinces of Asiatic 
cs; eae Oe 


The Eastern provinces of the Asiatic 
part of the U. S. S. R., like the first two 
western, are all divisions of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. In 
accordance with the general policy of the 
Soviet government of searching for and 
ceveloping natural rescurces, they have 
in the past 10 years been intensively ex- 
plored, and the process has continued up 
to the present. Many previously un- 
known metal and mineral deposits have 
been discovered, among which the most 
important are gold, iron, coal, lead, tin, 
tungsten, mica, and graphite. Proper- 
ties and mines previously known have 
been expanded and modernized, particu- 
larly in the gold industry, the oldest 
established. 

The first Province east of those al- 
ready described is that of Krasnoyarsk, 
with a capital of the same name. On 
the Transsiberian railroad and the Yeni- 
sei river, which is navigable in season 
to its mouth on the Arctic Ocean, it has 
long been the center of the gold indus- 
try of this district, and is also the ship- 
ping point of timber from the vast for- 
est areas north. It produces gold-mining 
machinery, and a new paper mill is now 
in operation. In this province are the 


newly surveyed coal fields of the Tungus 
River Basin, with an estimated 400,000,- 
000,000 metric tons of coal, and of the 
Cheremkhov Basin, with 75,000,000,000 
tons. 


East of Krasnoyarsk Province lies that 
of Irkutsk, on the railroad and the An- 
gara river, also a gold-mining center, 
producing dredges and other machinery 
for that industry. The Lena gold fields, 
worked for many years, and the Bodaibo 
field, new and rich, are in this Province. 
From Taishet, a station on the Trans- 
siberian, a new railroad is building, 
called the BAM (Baikal-Amur main 
line), which skirts the northern end of 
Lake Baikal and strikes eastward to 
Komsomolsk, a new city on the Amur 
river. This road will tap the rich gold 
and timber country, and the newly dis- 
covered Angaro-Ilim iron ore deposits, 
now dependent on highway and river 
transport. 


South and east of Baikal lake is the 
Buryat-Mongol autonomous republic, of 
which Ulan-Ude is the capital. This 
town is the site of a new locomotive- and 
car-building plant recently completed. 
A new tungsten and molybdenum “com- 
bine” is now in operation at Dzhida, re- 
covering not only these metals but others 
also. While cattle raising is the chief 
occupation of the natives, a fishing indus- 
try is being built up on Lake Baikal, with 
new canning plants to handle the catch. 

East of the Buryat-Mongol Republic 
is the Chita Province (capital Chita), 
also well known for its gold deposits, of 
which that at Balei is the largest. This 
Province has also tin mines, and carries 
on extensive cattle breeding. 


North of the Irkutsk and Chita Prov- 
inces lies the immense Yakut autono- 
mous republic, about the size of all the 
European part of the U. S.S. R., 1,160,000 
square miles, but very sparsely inhab- 
ited, about 1 person for 3.5 square miles. 
The capital city is Yakutsk, on the Lena 
River, which flows into the Arctic. There 
is no railroad transport in the whole re- 
public, the rivers in summer providing 
the only highways. In recent years sev- 
eral long automobile roads have been 
built, and the BAM, when completed, 
will serve the southern portion of the 
republic, and will be connected with the 
Transsiberian railroad. Most of the 
area is covered with forest. 

Before the revolution the only industry 
of the natives was fur-trapping. But in 
1923 a prospecting expedition discovered 
gold on the Aldan River, a tributary of 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Peanuts Are Not “Just Peanuts” in China 


China’s economy being essentially agri- 
cultural, any discussion of its economic 
life must include its many agricultural 
products. Among these are peanuts. 
which were introduced from the Philip- 
pine Islands several centuries ago. 
However, it has only been in compara- 
tively recent years that the improved 
quality of the China peanut—goober or 
groundnut, also, in various English- 
speaking lands—made its appearance 
possible in the channels of world trade. 

About a half century ago, an Ameri- 
can missionary brought back with him to 
Shanghai, from his furlough in the 
United States, four quarts of choice 
selected North Carolina peanuts. These 
were distributed among converts to serve 
as seed and eventually found their best 
domain in Shantung province. From this 
humble beginning started the modern 
peanut industry of China. However, 
though the missionary deserves credit for 
introducing the big peanut to China, Ger- 
man colonists in Tsingtao and Shantung 
developed the trade and the facilities 
which opened the markets of the world to 
China as a source of supply. 

China now grows bigger and better 
peanuts in larger quantities than the 
United States. It ranks second to India 
among world producers. It may be that 
more accurate data concerning China’s 
production of various agricultural crops 
would show that China ranks even first. 
Estimates place India’s production in re- 


a ® 


cent years at 35.8 percent of the total 
world production, and China’s at 34.6 
percent. China’s present annual produc- 
tion is roughly estimated at 2,500,000 
short tons, in contrast with a normal 
United States production of 650,000 
tons—although in 1940, owing to a 
bumper crop, the yield in this country 
amounted to over 800,000 tons. 


Peanuts Used for Many Purposes 


From 2 to 12 percent of the China 
crop is exported to foreign countries, 
the Chinese themselves consuming enor- 
mous quantities, hence its exports can 
only be considered as roughly indicative 
of the country’s production. Approxi- 
mately 100 pounds of peanuts in the 
shell are equivalent to 75 pounds of 
shelled peanuts and to about 30 pounds 
of peanut oil. In the United States, pea- 
nut oil is uSed as a salad oil, as a sub- 
stitute for olive oil, as an ingredient of 
margarine, and for soap making. 

In China it is used additionally as a 
fat for cooking purposes. Inferior quali- 
ties are used for illuminating purposes, 
in dressing wool during the process of 
manufacture, and for lubricating. For 
cooking purposes, the Chinese prefer pea- 
nut oil to bean oil, as the former has a 
more delicate flavor. 

The finest oil is cold-pressed—althoughn 
a much larger yield can be obtained by 
hot pressing—but the cold-pressed oil 





needs no refining if produced from clean 
nuts. Peanut cake from which the oil is 
expressed makes excellent cattle feed, and 
if selected, high-grade, well-blanched 
nuts are used the cake can be ground with 
flour for making certain kinds of bread. 
Peanuts are also used for candy and con- 
fections, and in the form of paste, or 
peanut butter. 


Decline of China’s Exports to the 
United States 


Exports of peanuts and peanut prod- 
ucts from Tsingtao, by far the largest 
port for these products, ranged from a 
value of $7,019,763, in United States cur- 
rency, in 1937 to $5,985,539 in 1939. 
United States tariff legislation has, how- 
ever, from time to time caused a con- 
siderable reduction in our peanut imports 
from China. Since the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities it has been difficult to estimate 
the total of peanut oil imports from 
China because of the diversion of a large 
amount of this trade to Hong Kong. 


Total Exports Increase 


According to sources believed reliable, 
the 1940 peanut crop in North China was 
more or less normal, approximating 95 
percent of an average year, with an esti- 
mated yield of 758,394 metric tons. The 
crop in other parts of China is not an 
important factor in export trade. Do- 
mestic consumption of peanut products 
was hindered by restrictions placed by 
Japanese authorities on the trade of 
North China with Central and South 
China. During the first half of the 
1940-41 season exports of unshelled pea- 
nuts of 2,888 metric tons to foreign 
countries were slightly better than in the 
same period of the previous season, while 
the much greater total exports of kernels 
(30,250 metric tons) showed an increase 
of 138 percent. 

Part of the apparent increase in 
recorded foreign exports was caused by 
shipment of peanut products to Taiwan 
and Hong Kong which were destined to 
South China and should, therefore, ac- 
tually be considered domestic trade. 
Peanut oil exports to foreign countries, 
however, decreased by 17 percent—35 
percent if exports to Hong Kong and 
Taiwan are excluded—in the first 6 
months of this season. Local prices for 
peanut kernels and peanut oil showed 
wide fluctuations and remained at gen- 
erally high level as compared to the 
prices existing in the same period of the 
1939-40 season. High local prices com- 
bined with appreciation in the value of 
the Federal Reserve Bank yuan, and the 
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For what besides food products are peanuts used in China 
How important is the peanut in U. S. foreign trade with 


China? 


consequent rise of the link exchange rate, 
brought about also higher export quota- 
tions on peanut products. 


Japanese Obtain South China 
Trade 


Peanut exports from North China, 
which is the principal trading region, 
held up remarkably well, although for- 
eign countries took much less than usual. 
Increased shipments to South China 
ports enabled farmers to Sell a fair por- 
tion of the crop, but quota restrictions 
imposed by Canada operated as a serious 
blow to the trade. Restrictions imposed 
on selling peanuts to Shanghai and South 
China ports were designed to reserve the 
principal portion of this lucrative busi- 
ness to Japanese firms. The increased 
difficulties encountered in selling peanuts 
abroad, however the lack of shipping 
facilities, and sufficient import-link ex- 
change cover, are factors tending to de- 
crease exports. No large amounts of pea- 
nuts or peanut oil are expected to be 
shipped abroad during the second half of 
the present season, which ends in 
October, 


Production, First Half 1940-41 
Season 


No accurate figures are available on 
total production of peanuts in China 
since peanuts are produced for local con- 
sumption by farmers as well as for a 
cash crop for export. With many hsiens 
occupied, moreover, by guerrilla forces 
who are inclined to interfere with ship- 
ments of peanuts to regions occupied by 
the Japanese, there is little opportunity 
for observers to make accurate estimates 
of the crop. 

However, the planted acreage of pea- 
nuts in North China, including Shan- 
tung, the principal producing area, 
during 1940, was 650,750 hectares (1 hec- 
tare --2.471 acres) , 95 percent of an aver- 
age year, with an estimated yield of 758,- 
394 metric tons as compared to 694,569 
metric tons in 1939. In Hopeh, Shansi, 
and northern Honan estimated produc- 
tion was about 160,000 metric tons, a de- 
crease of 20 percent from 1939. Produc- 
tion figures for the Provinces of Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, and Anhwei indicate a 1940 
yield comparable to that of 1937, which 
amounted to 576,015 metric tons. 

Local consumption in the producing 
areas is difficult to estimate, but in North 
China, the principal exporting area, it is 
probably a little over half of the crop 
grown. 


Unshelled Peanut and Kernel 
Exports 


Chinese Maritime Customs statistics 
for the export of unshelled peanuts and 
kernels from China to foreign countries 
are given below covering the first half of 
each season, November through April, 
from 1937-38 through 1940-41. Total ex- 
ports of unshelled peanuts during the 
first half of the 1940-41 season were 
slightly better than in the preceding year, 
while total exports of kernels were over 
138 percent larger than in 1939-40. 


Exports From China to Foreign Countries 





{First half of season only—November through April] 
Year Unshelled Kernels 
Quintals | Quintals 
1937-38 62, 242 | 85, 874 
1938-39 i 198, 407 | 211, 578 
1939-40 26, 471 | 127, 085 
302, 503 


1940-41 on 28, 885 





An examination of exports by countries 
of destination reveals more clearly the 
position of the trade, cut off as it is from 
Europe. It indicates that although ex- 
ports of unshelled peanuts were slightly 
greater this season than last, the total 
is far below former years. Canada con- 
tinued to be the chief market, as it had 


been during the previous season. The 
bulk of exports to the United States was 
undoubtedly destined for Canada, whose 
total imports were therefore in the 
neighborhood of 23,000 auintals, or al- 
most 80 percent of China’s exports of 
unshelled peanuts. 


Exports of kernels by countries reveals 
that the large increase is accounted for 
by the sudden appearance of Taiwan as 
an importing country, actually, as has 
been said, for South China consumption. 
Transshipment of cargo at Taiwan is one 
method—open only to Japenese ship- 
pers—used to circumvent the onerous 
regulations imposed by Japanese author- 
ities on trade with South China ports. 
By deducting shipments to Taiwan, total 
exports would be 162,732 quintals, an in- 
crease of 27 percent over 1939-1940 ex- 
ports. 

Canada took slightly less in kernel ex- 
ports, 63,510 quintals, in 1940, while Chile 
became an important market, taking a 
total of 18,932 quintals. Exports to Japan 
are believed to be for the most part in- 
tended for Canada, while Hong Kong 
imports are destined mainly for Canton 
or other South China ports. Germany 
took a total of about 16,000 quintals, if 
exports to Kwantung Leased Territory 
may be considered as cargo probably in- 
tended for the Reich. 


(Continued on p. 42) 





Chinese peasant children picking peanuts from the vines, 
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American Republics Fine 


Basic Agricultura’ 


Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American A ftairs 


The other American republics have 
succeeded in finding markets for many 
of their agricultural surpluses which re- 
sulted from the outbreak of war in 
Europe. Cut off from their normal Euro- 
pean markets, beset by transportation 
d‘fficulties, they have nevertheless made 
steady progress in finding other outlets 
for their produce. Encouragement by 
the United States of reciprocal trade in 
this Hemisphere, inter-American meas- 
ures for benefit of the coffee producers, 
and purchases by the United States and 
Great Britain to meet ever-expanding 
military requirements have aided in the 
readjustment of the trade of the other 
American republics. 

In 1938, the last pre-war year, 29 per- 
cent of the total exports of the other 
American republics were marketed in 
Continental Europe. The republics most 
dependent on European outlets were Ar- 
gentina, which sold 45 percent of its ex- 
ports in that area; Brazil (44 percent) ; 
and Chile (31 percent). 

It is proposed to consider in this ar- 
ticle the dislocation caused by the war in 
connection with the export of a selected 
group of agricultural products.and the 
degree to which the other American re- 
publics have been successful in finding 
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other outlets for their surpluses of these 
products—coffee, meat, cotton, corn, and 


cacao. 
Coffee 


In 1938 exports of coffee from the other 
American republics amounted to $234,- 
000,000; Brazil provided 57 percent of 
this total and Colombia 21 percent. The 
United States took 57 percent of this; 
of the Continental European importers, 
Germany took 16 percent; France, 5 per- 
cent; and the Netherlands and Sweden, 
3 percent each. In view of the accumu- 
lated surpluses of the previous decade, 
prospects for the coffee market at no 
time looked more bleak than after the 
defeat of France, when the Continental 
markets were finally lost. 


To relieve the situation in Novem- 
ber 1940, the United States undertook, 
through a coffee-quota agreement, to 
apportion the major part of its require- 
ments among the coffee-producing coun- 
tries of the other American republics. 
The total quantity which the United 
States agreed to take was 15,900,000 
bags—considerably more than average 
United States imports in the immediately 
preceding years. In May 1941 this figure 
was increased by 5 percent in order to 
facilitate the building of stocks in the 
United States in anticipation of shipping 
shortages, and also to provide for in- 





Courtesy Pan American Union 


Coffee drying. 
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| New Outlets for 
. Products 


creased United States coffee consump- 
tion. These large purchases coincided 
with a Brazilian crop of 20,850,000 bags, 
which represented a decline in produc- 
tion from immediately preceding sea- 
sens; estimates place next year’s Brazil- 
ian crop at the still lower figure of 
12,700,000 bags. 

In the smaller producing countries 
there was a crop of about 9,000,000 bags 
in comparison with 10.000.000 last year. 

United States imports of coffee during 
the first 10 months of the coffee quota 
year (October 1940—July 1941) amounted 
to 16.224,000 bags, a 19-percent increase 
over imports in the previous year. 
Stocks in the United States and afloat on 
September 22 were 22 percent higher 
than last year. 


Meat 


In 1938 meat was the third largest ex- 
port item in the trade of the American 
republics, ranking only after petroleum 
and coffee. In that year, total meat ex- 
ports were valued at $124,000,000, of 
which 80 percent came from Argentina, 
10 percent from Uruguay, and 9 percent 
from Brazil. Of this total, 74 percent 
went to Great Britain, 5 percent each to 
the United States and Germany, and 3 
percent each to France, Italy, and Spain. 

Argentina.—Average monthly exports 
from Argentina to Britain in the period 
September 1939 to May 1940 were about 
8 percent above the pre-war months of 
1939. During the last half of 1940, how- 
ever, they fell to about 45 percent of the 
figure for the first half of the year. 

Total exports of canned corned beef 
from Argentina for 1940 amounted to 
176,000,000 pounds ‘(approximately the 
same as 1939), of which 71 percent went 
to Great Britain. British purchases of 
chilled beef, because of perishability, 
have been discontinued since the begin- 
ning of the war. Total frozen beef ex- 
ports and exports of chiller type beef 
(largely frozen) amounted to 823,000,000 
pounds in comparison with exports of 
frozen and chilled beef of 1,023,000,000 
pounds in 1939. 

The decrease in total exports is, how- 
ever, being checked. In December 1940 
the British Government agreed with the 
Argentine Government that British pur- 
chases from September 1940 through Au- 
gust 1941 were to amount to about 92 
percent of Argentine exports to Great 
Britain during 1939. Purchases of frozen 
meat were to be smaller than in previous 
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years, owing to lack of shipping space, 
but this was balanced by larger purchases 
of boned and canned beef. 

In 1941, during the first 6 months of 
the year, total canned meat exports were 
more than doubled in comparison with 
1940. Purchases by Britain increased 
from 44,000,000 pounds to 147,000,000 
pounds. Total exports of frozen beef 
and chilled-type beef decreased during 
the same period from 531,000,000 pounds 
to 448,000,000 pounds. 

Uruguayan exports of chilled and 
frozen meat for 1940 were 4 percent lower 
than those for 1939. Increased prices 
were sufficient, however, to offset the 
decrease in sales. 

During 1940 Brazilian exports of frozen 
and chilled meat increased (1938 exports 
were 45,000 tons; 1940, 100,000 tons). 
This was due to larger British and 
French purchases. Canned beef exports 
increased 100 percent between 1938 and 
1940, from 24,000 tons to 48,000 tons. In 
the first 4 months of 1941, however, there 
was a decrease in frozen meat exports 
(46,000 to 6,000 tons) and in canned 
meat (18,000 to 16,000 tons). 


Cotton 


Recent estimates place cotton stocks 
in Brazil at about half of annual produc- 
tion, and in Peru at less than half annual 
production. During 1938, the other 
American Republics exported $77,000,000 
worth of cotton, totaling approximately 
384,000 tons. Seventy percent of this 
came from Brazil, 18 percent from Peru, 
and 5 percent from Argentina. 

Brazil—In the crop year 1938-39 
Japan purchased 25 percent of the total 
Brazilian cotton exports, Germany 21 
percent, Great Britain 14 percent, and 
France 11 percent. In the last crop year 
(1940-41), although the French and Ger- 
man markets were lost, and Sales to 
Britain dropped to 8 percent of total ex- 
ports, Japan’s share in total exports in- 
creased to 28 percent, and Canada and 
China (chiefly occupied China) entered 
the picture as purchasers, taking 17 per- 
cent and 14 percent, respectively. 

Peru—In 1938 Great Britain pur- 
chased 57 percent of the total cotton ex- 
port of Peru, and Germany 25 percent. 
Total exports declined from 307,000 bales 
in 1938 to 226,000 in 1940. British pur- 
chases in 1940 fell to 45 percent and the 
German market was lost, but Japan be- 
came a large purchaser, taking 25 per- 
cent. During the first 7 months of 1941 
exports have been approximately 56 per- 
cent higher than in the same period of 
1940, chiefly due to Japanese purchases, 
which jumped from 15,000 to no less 
than 142,000 bales for the 7 months. 

As Brazil raises a standard grade of 
cotton, it has been able to sell to several 
markets (notably the Canadian) which 
had previously bought American cotton. 

Peru, on the other hand, has special- 
ized in high-grade “tanguis” cotton, the 
chief users of which were British textile 
manufacturers—a market far less easy 
to replace. 
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Corn 


Argentina is the only important ex- 
porter of corn in the other American Re- 
publics. Its average exports over the 
crop years 1935-38 were 218,000,000 
bushels, out of an average production of 
275,000,000 bushels. In the years 1935-39 
Continental Europe took 43 percent of 
total exports and the United Kingdom 
and Ireland 40 percent. For the first 5 
months of 1940 exports were about the 
same as those in the first 5 months of the 
previous year. After the defeat of 
France, however, sales to Continental 
Europe virtually ceased and British pur- 
chases declined, owing to lack of shipping 
space, to 3,000,000 bushels, in comparison 
with an average annual export of 87,000,- 
000 bushels during the 1935-39 period. 
Total exports decreased in 1940 from the 
average 1935-39 exports of 218,000,000 
bushels to 74,000,000. During the first 7 
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months of 1941 exports were only 11,000,- 
000 bushels (in comparison with 57,000,- 
000 bushels for the like period in 1940), 
and during recent months they have 
fallen almot to the vanishing point. 

To add to the difficulty, corn crops in 
the last 2 years have been abnormally 
high. Average production for the years 
1935-38 was 275,000,000 bushels a year. 
This rose to 411,000,000 in 1940—41, the 
third largest crop on record. To meet 
this situation the Government has had 
to become virtual owner of the corn crop 
in the last 2 years. Through the Grain 
Board it purchased over 204,000,000 bush- 
els of corn last year, and it is expected 
to purchase a greater amount this year. 
Most of this corn will be stored unshelled 
on the farms. In order to dispose of these 
stocks, the Government has attempted 
to encourage greater corn consumption 
for industrial purposes, for food relief, 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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New Law of Chambers of Commerce 


By Henry P. Crawrorp, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Mexico legislates legal status 
for Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry and makes membership 
obligatory. 


Probably no Mexican legislation of re- 
cent years will have a more direct effect 
upon commerce and industry in Mexico 
than the newly enacted Law of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry.’ Under 
its opening provisions Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry are designated as 
“public autonomous institutions with 
juridical personality’ coming under the 
direct control of the Secretariat of Na- 
tional Economy. This would seem to 
endow them with the color of an official 
body of the executive branch of govern- 
ment. The domicile and jurisdiction of 
Mexican Chambers of Commerce will, in 
the future, be fixed by the Secretariat of 
National Economy, taking into considera- 
tion the advantages of the place, the eco- 
nomic importance of the latter, and the 
needs of neighboring Chambers. 


On the other hand, the domicile of 
Chambers of Industry must be in the City 
of Mexico unless the general meeting of 
members approves some other place. 
Chambers of Industry are permitted to 
establish delegations in such parts of the 
country as are deemed desirable, after 
approval of the Secretariat, and their 
jurisdiction extends to the entire Repub- 
lic, unless the Secretariat authorizes the 
formation of industrial Chambers with 
purely local jurisdiction. 

Industrial Chambers are to be formed 
on the basis of special branches of in- 
dustrial production. Until such time as 
industrialists of a determined branch of 
industry may be formed into Chambers 
of Industry, they may belong to Cham- 
bers of Commerce. However, industrial- 
ists of different branches of industry are 
precluded from forming industrial Cham- 
bers; in doubtful cases the Secretariat 
will decide to which Chamber a certain 
enterprise should belong. 


Counting from the date of publication 
of the new law, only those institutions 
duly organized according to the provi- 


*Published in the Diario Oficial, August 
26, 1941, effective throughout the entire 
country 10 days after its publication. 


in Mexico 


sions of this enactment may use the 
names “Chamber of Commerce” or 
“Chamber of Industries.” Any infrac- 
tion of this rule will be punishable by a 
fine of from 100 to 500 pesos imposed by 
the Secretariat on each one of the per- 
scons at the head of the institutions vio- 
lating this article. 


Mexican Chambers of Commerce and 
Chambers of Industry already existing 
prior to the passage of the present law 
must immediately adjust their organiza- 
tions to the new requirements and for 
this purpose should submit their 
amended articles of incorporation and 
bylaws to the Secretariat for approval. 


Objectives of the New 
Organizations 


The newly created Chambers will have 
for their objectives the representation of 
the general welfare of commerce and in- 
dustry within their jurisdictions, the 
development of national commerce and 
industry, intervention in the defense of 
the private welfare of businessmen and 
industrialists within their zone of juris- 
diction, to act as an organ of consulta- 
tion of the State for the satisfaction of 
the needs of national business or indus- 
try, to act (by means of a commission 
appointed for this purpose) as arbitrators 
in controversies arising between member 
businessmen or industrialists, provided 
the latter have submitted themselves to 
arbitration by the Chamber, to discharge 
the duties of referee in bankruptcy in the 
case of member businessmen or indus- 
trialists, and to undertake such other 
functions as may be authorized by the 
present law or by their bylaws, as well as 
such functions as may be derived from 
the inherent nature of the institution. 


Obligatory Membership 


Businessmen and industrialists who 
are obligated to make returns under 
Schedule I of the Mexican Income Tax 
Law (this classification embraces all tax- 
payers who derive their incomes from 
commerce and industry) must inscribe 
themselves annually in the special regis- 
ter kept by the Chamber or delegation 
within whose jurisdiction they operate. 
Members of Chambers will be active or 
associate, and the bylaws will fix the 
rights and duties corresponding to each 
group. For purposes of this provision, 
the Qualifying Boards of the federal In- 
come Tax Law will communicate to the 


respective Chambers the names of busi- 
nessmen and industrialists appearing as 
taxpayers on their records. 

As a fee for inscription in the register, 
Chambers will collect a quota not to ex- 
ceed 500 pesos per annum, to be fixed on 
the basis of the economic capacity of the 
enterprise being registered, as well as 
the bases approved by the Secretariat at 
the request of each Chamber. The Sec- 
retariat will impose a fine equal to the 
inscription fee upon any businessmen or 
industrialists who, being obligated to 
register, fail to do so within the month 
of January of each year. 

According to the express provisions of 
the new law, businessmen and industrial- 
ists whoSe names appear in the registers 
already mentioned may attend all gen- 
eral meetings and vote therein, they may 
be appointed to directorial positions or as 
representatives, and may make use of 
the services established by the Chamber 
without any additional fee for this pur- 
pose. On the other hand, those who re- 
strict their commercial or industrial ac- 
tivities, either partially or wholly, or who 
change their place or kind of business, 
must notify the Chamber of which they 
are members. Failure to observe this re- 
quirement will be punishable by a fine 
equal to the inscription fee mentioned 
above. 


Basis of Organization 


In order to organize new Chambers, 
the application must be filed by a group 
of not less than 50 businessmen in the 
case of a Chamber of Commerce, and by 
a group of not less than 20 industrialists 
in the case of an industrial Chamber. 
Where both groups become amalgamated 
at the time of setting themselves up as a 
Chamber, the Secretariat will entrust the 
duties of organization to the group 
which, in its discretion, has the greater 
capacity for organization. In either case 
the application must be accompanied by 
a draft of the bylaws. 

Other organization requirements are 
that there be no other Chamber in the 
Same place, and that the Secretariat ap- 
prove the formation of the Chamber and 
its bylaws. This approval will be forth- 
coming only when the proposed Chamber 
has sufficient resources for its mainte- 
nance. However, in those places in 
which a Chamber of Commerce is al- 
ready operating, a Chamber of “small 
merchants” is permissible if approved by 
the Secretariat. This type of Chamber 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Problems, Oddaties, Significant ‘Slan t 


Japan Tackles Shipbuilding 
Problems 


“Speed up shipbuilding!” is the gist 
of an order reportedly issued by Japan's 
Minister of Communications. This, it is 
stated, is “one of the most important 
features to be coped with” in the ship- 
ping situation that now confronts Nippon. 

Greatest importance is attached this 
year to the building of freighters, tank- 
ers, transports—all acutely needed. The 
Government’s Communications and Com- 
merce Ministries are said to have agreed 
on a plan to insure a sufficient flow of 
materials to shipyards. 

Definitely scheduled for construction, 
according to reports, are 16 new steam- 
ers (freighters for the most part) —keels 
being laid this year. 

The Japan Coal Co. is ordering con- 
struction of about 70 new wooden 
schooners (200 to 300 tons each) to 
transport coal. 

For wooden cargo boats and lighters, 
the Marine Bureau of the Communica- 
tions Ministry has reportedly agreed on 
five standard types (specifications unob- 
tainable). With these general types 
determined, there will be local construc- 
tion modifications in building. The plan 
seems designed to heighten shipbuilding 
efficiency and to conserve materials in a 
period of world exigency. 


Urgent Need for Rubber 
Products in Palestine 

Many military barracks and half a 
hundred new police posts have been go- 
ing up in Palestine, as a result of war's 
incursions and threats in the Near East. 
This has meant a vast increase in haui- 
ing operations—and that in turn has 
materially heightened the Palestinian 
demand for tires. This particular aug- 
mented need forms one outstanding 
phase of the mounting demand in the 
Mandate for rubber manufactured prod- 
ucts over the past several years, accom- 
panying the general industrial develop- 
ment of Palestine. 

Today, stocks of tires and other rubber 
goods are depleted, and there will re- 
portedly be a serious shortage if fresh 
supplies fail to reach Palestine within the 
next few months. Placed months ago in 
Britain, orders for tires and other rubber 
goods have not yet been filled. So Pal- 
estine is trying, hopefully but none too 
confidently, to arrange to get rubber 
goods from India, Australia, South 
Africa, other parts of the British Empire. 

Most important among Palestine’s im- 
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ports in this class are automobile and 
truck rubber tires and tubes, with 1940 
purchases reaching 711,000 kilograms. 


“Save Gas!” Spanish 
Government Orders 


The quotas of gasoline allotted in 
Spain for the use of official cars will be 
reduced by 25 percent, effective Septem- 
ber 1. Government departments have 
been urged to substitute low-powered 
vehicles for the large, gasoline-consum- 
ing, high-horsepower cars. 

No gasoline ration cards will be issued 
for taxis or for private touring cars 
having a rating above 18 horsepower. 
Owners of private cars having a rating 
in excess of 18 horsepower were requested 
to store their cars and, within the first 
8 days of September, to inform the 
Provincial authorities of the place of 
storage so as to permit adequate precau- 
tions to be taken against their use. 


New Use for Tomatoes 


From Brazil it is reported that the 
composition of the tomato seed has been 
analyzed and it has been found that 
the oil content is of great edible value, 
having a high vitamin content. The oil 
has a further possible use as a drying 
agent and in the manufacture of var- 
nish. Further, 18 percent of the oil can 
be extracted, leaving a nutritious residue 
(cake) for animal consumption and or- 
ganic fertilizer. Estimates indicate that 
from a crop of 1,000,000 cases of to- 
matoes, about 100 tons of oil and 600 
tons of cake can be obtained. 


U. S. Produces 80 Percent of 
World’s Motor Vehicles 


World motor-vehicle production (based 
on official figures where available and on 
estimates for other countries) totaled 
5,554,312 units in 1940, an increase of 10 
percent over the 5,044,510 units produced 
in 1939. 

Manufacturers in the United States in- 
creased their share of world output to 
80.5 percent in 1940 from 70.9 percent in 
1939, while Canadian factories increased 
participation to 4 from 3.1 percent. 
Thus manufacture in other countries 
represented only 15.5 percent of world 
production in 1940, compared with 26 
percent in 1939. Increased output in 
the United States was more than ab- 
sorbed in the domestic market, since ex- 
ports declined in 1940. 
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Tung Giving Way to 
Castor Oil 


Chinese tung oil imports continued at 
low levels, and a shortage of this fast- 
drying oil has occasioned greatly in- 
creased imports of Brazilian castor beans 
for the production of dehydrated oil as a 
substitute. 

May castor bean imports were nearly 
treble those of a year ago, and, for the 
first 5 months of 1941 totaled 74,000,000 
pounds, or 70 percent over receipts during 
the 1940 period. 


French Government Aids 


Motion-Picture Producers 


The Vichy Government has empowered 
the Crédit National to make advances 
to French motion-picture producers, to 
facilitate the recovery of producing ac- 
tivity and to place at producers’ disposal 
the necessary funds. 

This authority is embodied in a law 
dated May 19, published in the Journal 
Officiel of June 3, 1941. The advances 
can be made up to 50,000,000 francs, with 
interest at 5 percent, and must be reim- 
bursed within 3 years. 

The law does not preclude the financ- 
ing of French films by the producers 
themselves or other private interests. 


Switzerland Uses “Medal Metal” 


Switzerland’s shortage of nonferrous 
metals was strikingly illustrated by the 
recent request of the Swiss Federal Cele- 
bration Committee that the public re- 
turn the small medals that were sold on 
August 1, 1941, the holiday celebrating 
the six hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Confederation. 
The 800,000 medals sold represent about 
12 tons of metal. 





Today, in many Spanish towns, motor cars 
are seldom seen. 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ezx- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange for Automotive Equipment 
and Agricultural Machinery.—The Cen- 
tral Bank announced on September 2 
that exchange could be acquired from 
the Trade Promotion Corporation (Cor- 
poracién para la Promocion del Inter- 
cambio) to cover the following articles 
from the United States: 

Automobiles and chassis, unlimited 
amount, at 4.85 pesos to the dollar, from 
December 1, 1941, to November 30, 1942. 

Truck and bus chassis, unlimited 
amount, at 4.23 pesos to the dollar, from 
December 1, 1941, to November 30, 1042. 

Parts for automobiles and trucks (see 
below), unlimited amount, at 4.55 pesos 
to the dollar, from September 1, 1941, to 
November 30, 1942. 

Agricultural machinery (see below), in 
an amount equal to that granted in 1941, 
at 4.55 pesos to the dollar, from Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, to November 30, 1942. 

Parts fo ragricultural machinery (see 
below) , in unlimited amount, at 4.23 pesos 
to the dollar, from September 1, 1941, to 
November 30, 1942. 

The automobile and truck parts re- 
ferred to above include parts for bodies 
chassis,’ lighting systems,’ motors,’ trans- 
mission and steering systems, pumps, 
cement for tube-patching, repair equip- 
ment,’ paste for polishing valves, cloth 
and rubber for mending tubes, liquid pol- 
ish, steel pressure plates (arandelas), 


1 When imported for manufacture of motors 
for automobiles covered by the duty exemp- 
tions granted in Decree 245 of June 9, 1939, 
exchange will be furnished at 3.73 pesos to 
the dollar. 


(2) TIME IS SHORT &2 
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couplings, grease nipples? valves and 
connections,’ gaskets,’ water lines for gen- 
erators and motors,’ fire extinguishers, 
and water pumps, cloth-lined rubber 
tubing, flexible piping and joints of iron 
or steel, belting, rubber sheets or belts,’ 
elastic springs, glass for lamps. 

The agricultural machinery items re- 
ferred to above include plows; wood or 
iron incubators and accessories; wire- 
stretching machines; hand, whim, or 
combination belt machines for crushing, 
grinding, or threshing cereals; shearing 
machines; reapers, gleaners, and 
binders; steam husking and shelling ma- 
chines; threshing machines, animal or 
steam power; cotton gins; rakes and 
rakers. 

The items included under parts for 
agricultural machinery, referred’ to 
above, comprise knives for reapers; ham- 
mered iron teeth for harrows; iron 
buckles for harness; plow handles; parts 
for cotton compressors; motors for agri- 
cultural machinery; parts for hand, 
whim, or combination belt machines for 
crushing, grinding, or threshing cereals; 
parts for shearing machines; parts for 
reapers, gleaners, and binders; parts for 
husking and shelling machinery; parts 
for threshing machines, animal or steam 
power; parts for windmill motors; plow- 
shares; hammered iron or steel parts for 
plows. 

Exchange for Cellophane, Cardboard, 
and Wrapping Paper.—Exchange is to be 
granted in unlimited amount, at 3.73 
pesos to the dollar, for cellophane paper, 
pliofilm, cardboard, millboard, and wrap- 
ping paper from the United States, states 
a Central Bank circular of September 1. 
No special authorization need be ob- 
tained from that Bank. 

Exchange for Merchandise in Customs 
on August 27.—The Argentine Ministry 
of Finance, pursuant to a recommenda- 
tion by the Exchange Commission, de- 
cided to grant exchange permits to cover 
merchandise in customs on August 27 for 


2Of bronze, copper, or yellow metal. Im- 
portations by newspaper enterprises will be 
granted exchange at 3.73. 

* Exchange for imports by newspaper enter- 
prises will be furnished at 3.73. 
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which permits had not previously been 
granted—at a special rate of 6 pesos to 
the dollar. For industrial machinery a 
special authorization must be obtained 
from the Central Bank. 





Transport and Communication 


Decree Regulates Ship Operations.— 
Vessels inscribed in the Argentine na- 
tional registry are prohibited by decree 
No. 91480 from leaving Argentine ports 
unless loaded to capacity and without 
previously depositing three copies of the 
ship’s manifest. The decree also pro- 
hibits such boats from being sold or 
chartered without previous authorization 
of the Executive Power and requires 
them, when destined to foreign ports, 
to present the complete itinerary of the 
outgoing and return trip before leaving 
Argentina. 


Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export of Essential Materials and Re- 
exportation of Certain Imported Goods 
Prohibited.—Reexportation from Bolivia 
of imported goods subject to export con- 
trol in the country of origin was pro- 
hibited and all exports were made sub- 
ject to prior export licenses from the 
Ministry of Finance, by provisions of a 
Bolivian decree of July 31, 1941. 

The absolute prohibition against reex- 
ports of imported merchandise covers all 
prime materials, machinery, manufac- 
tures, and scrap materials, whether al- 
ready imported or to be imported in the 
future. 

General export licenses will be issued 
by the Bolivian Ministry of Finance, cov- 
ering shipments of minerals and other 
domestic preducts normally exported, not 
included in the express prohibitions of 
this decree nor otherwise subject to ex- 
port restrictions under existing 
regulations. 
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Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The coffee ex- 
port trade registered a slight improve- 
ment during the week of September 6; 
the volume, however, was relatively small. 
This situation affected the availability 
of export bills, the total value of which 
was slightly less than the amount of of- 
ficial sales of free exchange. 

Loan for National Motors Factory Au- 
thorized —A decree-law of September 19 
authorizes the Minister of Transportation 
to contract with the Export-Import Bank 
for financing of $1,220,000 for the National 
Motors Factory. The Bank of Brazil will 
issue 9 notes of $150,500 each in favor of 
the Export-Import Bank. The notes will 
be guaranteed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prior Permit from Export-Import De- 
partment Required for Importation of 
Rubber Products and Exportation of 
Rubber.—Importation of rubber products 
into Brazil and exportation of Brazilian 
rubber of all kinds is prohibited except 
under previous authorization from the 
Export and Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, according to Brazilian 
presidential decree-law No. 3547, effective 
upon promulgation in the Diario Oficial 
of August 25, 1941. The deécree-law also 
states that the Export-Import Depart- 
ment will regulate the prices of rubber 
articles in the country as well as the raw 
materials necessary for the domestic 
rubber-products industry. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
2, 1941, for previous announcement concern- 


ing regulation of the Brazilian rubber 
industry. | 


British Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—There is no delay 
in exchange remittances with respect to 
authorized imports. Advance remittances 
in payment for imports may be effected 
under stipulated conditions. ° 


British Malaya 


Commercial Law Digests 


License To Sell Paper Required.—Effec- 
tive from September 1, 1941, every im- 
porter of paper and every wholesale and 
retail dealer in paper in the Federated 
Malay States must obtain a license in ac- 
cordance with the Control of Paper 
(No. 2) Order, 1941, published in the 
Government Gazettes of the Federated 
Malay States for July 29, 1941. 

The order provides, further, that after 
the expiration of 6 months no person 
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shall sell or offer for sale any writing or 
scribbling block or pad exceeding 834 by 
55g inches in size unless such block or pad 
was produced in the Federated Malay 
States prior to the effective date of the 
order. 


British West Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange Regulations—In line 
with the policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the Governor of Trinidad has is- 
sued proclamations freezing the assets of 
Japan and China in the Colony. 

Regulations have been issued provid- 
ing for the seizure in transit of “any cur- 
rency which is being transmitted for the 
benefit of an enemy from any foreign 
country to any other country outside the 
United Kingdom.” Currency so seized 
may be forfeited to the British Govern- 
ment after the expiration of a period des- 
ignated by the Financial Secretary. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Plant-Protection Ordinance Promul- 
gated.—Antigua plant-protection ordi- 
nance No. 14 was published in the Lee- 
ward Islands Gazette of August 21, 1941. 
It provides for inspection and disinfection, 
authorizes the prohibition of foreign 
plants or articles likely to spread infection 
among native plants, and supersedes 
plant protection ordinance No. 16 of 
1923. 


Antigua’s Import-Duty Surtax on Cer- 
tain Items Reduced—The import duty 
surtax applying in Antigua has been re- 
duced from 30 to 20 percent on a consid- 
erable list of articles, by ordinance No. 
8, published in the Leeward Islands 
Gazette, August 7, 1941. The new ordi- 
nance repealed the previous customs sur- 
charge ordinance. 


Exrportation of Coconuts, Copra, and 
Copra Products Prohibited —The export 
of coconuts, copra, and copra products, 
including laundry soaps, but not including 
coconut meal, from Trinidad, is prohib- 
ited, effective August 9, until further 
notice. Noexport licenses for these prod- 
ucts will be issued, says the Trinidad 
Royal Gazette, August 9, 1941. 


Bulgaria 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Fourth Supplementary Agreement Pro- 
viding for Additional Bulgarian Duty Re- 
ductions on Specified German products 
Provisionally E ffective.-—A fourth supple- 
mentary agreement to the treaty of com- 
merce and navigation of June 24, 1932, 
between Buizgaria and Germany, signed 
at Sofia on May 23, 1941, and provision- 
ally effective from June 1, 1941, was pub- 
lished in Reichsgesetzblatt Part IT, Berlin, 
of July 11. 
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The agreement provides for consider- 
able duty reductions in the Bulgarian 
tariff for the following products: 

Mineral waz, dental plastics, coke, iron- 
oxide colors, black lead pencils, mineral 
color agglutinants, artificial resins and 
some wares, sodium, bisulphite, glycol 
acid, veterinary medicines, pressed-cork 
wares, photographic paper, waterproofed 
rayon fabrics for raincoats, small cast- 
iron pipes, files, pianos, cleaners based on 
alkaline silicates, and artificial glass 
(“Zellglas’’). 

The agreement is to become definitely 
effective 15 days after exchange of ratifi- 
cations in Berlin, and will remain in ef- 
fect as long as the treaty of 1932. 

Temporary Agreement with Germany 
Concerning Goods Exchange.—An agree- 
ment between Bulgaria and Germany 
concerning an increased exchange of 
merchandise between the two countries 
during the 6 months ending Octiber i, 
1941, was signed at Sofia on May 23, 1941, 
according to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handle, Berlin, June 3, 1941. 

Details of the agreement are not avail- 
able, but it is understood to provide for 
parallel action of certain branches of in- 
dustry in the two countries and to con- 
tain provisions concerning utilization of 
nonferrous metals. It also contemplates 
increased exports of Bulgarian fresh and 
dried fruits, eggs, and tobacco to 
Germany. 

Poppy and Tobacco Seed: Monopoly on 
Trade.* 

Customs Duty and Tax Exemptions for 
Trade with Territories Occupied by Bul- 
garia.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Wartime Profits Tazration Law.—Chief 
provisions of the Wartime Profits Taxa- 
tion Law, passed by the Bulgarian Par- 
liament and published in the Official 
Gazette of June, 1941, are as follows: 

All enterprises (except those with a 
capitalization above 200,000,000 leva— 
approximately $2,400.000) subject to in- 
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come tax by virtue of the IncOme Tax 
Law, after deducting from their net 
profits for 1941 and 1942 an amount equal 
to 20 percent of their capital and re- 
serves, shall pay a special tax on the re- 
mainder of their net profits. The rate of 
this tax varies with the capitalization of 
the enterprises, being 50 percent on cap- 
italization between 300,000 and 1,000,000 
leva, 60 percent between 1,000,001 and 
10,000,000, 70 per cent between 10,000,001 
and 50,000,000, 80 percent between 50,- 
000,001 and 100,000,000, and 90 percent 
between 100,000,001 and 200,000,000 leva. 
In the case of enterprises with a capitali- 
zation of over 200,000,000 leva, the de- 
duction allowed is only 12 percent, and 
the remainder of the net profits is taxed 
at the rate of 95 percent. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Import Permits Required and 
Purchases and Sales Controlled by Fair- 
mont Co., Ltd.—No rubber may be im- 
ported into Canada except under permit 
issued by the Canadian Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue, and the purchase and 
sale of rubber is placed under the con- 
trol of the Fairmont Co., Ltd., by order 
in council effective September 12, 1941, 
published in the Canada Gazette (Extra) 
of September 12, Ottawa. 

From the above date, therefore, every 
manufacturer or processor of rubber, 
and every other person who requires 
rubber for any purpose, shall buy such 
rubber from the Fairmont Co. and from 
no other person. 

The order applies to crude rubber in 
all its forms, and, without restricting the 
generality of the foregoing, includes 
liquid later, not compounded, synthetic 
rubber, unmanufactured crude balata, 
and unmanufactured gutta-percha. 

All rubber sold by Fairmont must be 
sold in such quantities, at such times, 





Export Statistics. ..... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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and subject to such restrictions as may 
be imposed by the Controller, and every 
purchaser must pay such prices (accord- 
ing to grades and kinds) as may be fixed 
by Fairmont with the approval of the 
Controller and the chairman of the War- 
time Industries Control Board, and the 
concurrence of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Persons other than manu- 
facturers or processors having rubber on 
hand or on order must make such sup- 
plies available to Fairmont, if required, 
and at prices fixed by Fairmont with the 
approval of the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply. 

Fairmont is to establish reserves of 
rubber of 50,000 tons (ton=2,240 pounds) 
by April 1, 1941, and arrange for han- 
dling, storage, and inspection of such 
reserves. 

The above action was taken upon 
recommendation of the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply to conserve available 
and future stocks of rubber, to increase 
reserves, and to vest in one authority 
the sole right to buy or import rubber. 
The Minister of Munitions and Supply 
is authorized to cancel the Memorandum 
of Agreement of October 1, 1940, between 
the Government and the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee and Fair- 
mont, as well as the agreements between 
Fairmont and rubber manufacturers. 

[| Applications to import rubber are required 
to be made by the importer in duplicate, on 
prescribed forms, obtainable from Canadian 
Collectors of Customs and Excise or the De- 
partment of National Revenue, Ottawa. | 

Industrial Diamonds Exempted From 
War Exchange Tazx.—Industrial dia- 
monds are exempted from the Canadian 
war-exchange tax of 10 percent, by order 
in council of September 6, 1941, accord- 
ing to Customs Memorandum WM No. 
47 of September 13, Ottawa. 

Birch and Maple Lumber Subject to 
Export Permit Requirements.—Birch and 
maple lumber have been added to the 
list of products subject to the require- 
ment of an export permit, by order in 
council effective September 12, 1941, ac- 
cording to Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 39 (Revised), Supplement No. 17, of 
September 15, Ottawa. 

Peaches: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in All Canada.* 


Transport and Communication 


Canada Permits Deeper Loading of 
Ships—Instructions with regard to the 
deeper loading of ships registered in 
Canada making international voyages 
have been released by the Department 
of Transport. 

In each case where it has been deemed 
safe for the ship to have deeper load- 
ing, the Assigning Authority by whom 
the load-line certificate was issued will 
endorse the certificate appropriately in 
words to show that the ship, including a 
tanker, may be permitted to load: (a) 
To its tropical (T) mark instead of its 
summer (S) mark; (b) to its fresh (TF) 
water tropical mark instead of its tropical 
(T) mark: (c) under the above condi- 
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tions for a period expiring not later than 
August 31, 1942; (d) as stated in para- 
graphs (a), (b), and (c) provided (1) 
the ship is not one marked with timber 
load lines and carrying timber deck car- 
goes, (2) the ship is not 330 feet in 
length or under when in Zone 1 or Zone 
2 as defined by the International Load 
Line Convention. 

The Canadian collectors of customs 
were notified to be prepared to have pre- 
sented to them International Load Line 
Certificates appropriately endorsed to 
permit of deeper loading; and such 
deeper loading should not be a cause for 
detention, and clearance should not be 
withheld on such an account. 

An Order in Council dated July 24, 
1941, effective until June 30, 1943, per- 
mits deeper loading of certain steamships 
operated on Canadian inland waters dur- 
ing the summer season from May 16 to 
September 15, inclusive. This Order 
provides that the deeper loading will be 
indicated by a special summer emergency 
load line which will be marked in asso- 
ciation with the existing load-line marks 
on the ship’s sides and wiil be indicated 
by the letters “SE.” 

The original assigned intermediate and 
winter load-line marks are to remain 
unchanged. 

New Dorval Airport—A new airport 
was opened September 1 at Dorval, a 
suburb of Montreal, with the arrival of 
an east-bound air liner of the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. 

Considerable construction work still 
remains. Two asphalt runways (200 feet 
wide) are already in operation, with a 
third to be ready shortly. In all, eight 
runways are planned—four sets of two 
parallel runways, 300 feet apart. The 
field is lighted by a 36-inch double-end 
beacon, the largest of any Canadian air- 
port, and is equipped with two modern 
radio ranges serving one runway for in- 
strument approach. 

At present, only one hangar is in op- 
eration, but this is prepared to serve 
ships of the Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
Northeast Airlines, Canadian Colonial 
Airways, and transient aircraft. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking Activity in First Half of 
1941.—The first 6 months of 1941 wit- 
nessed the greatest increase of recent 
years in commercial bank advances and 
deposits. Advances rose by more than 
191,000,000 pesos to a total of 2,743,000,- 
000 pesos (including 45,000,000 pesos of 
gold valued at 1!2 gold pence per peso), 
while deposits rose by 231,000,000 pesos to 
2,382,000,000 (including 66,000,000 in for- 
eign currencies). The operations of the 
National Savings Bank also increased, 
though to a smaller extent. Loans by 
the industrial credit financing institutes 
dropped slightly. 
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Circulating Medium.—The circulating 
medium continued to increase in the first 
half of 1941 and at the end of June was 
1,505,000,000 pesos, compared with 1,417,- 
000,000 at the end of 1940. 

Investigation of Gold Placer Bureau.— 
On September 2, 1941, a special commis- 
sioner of the Chamber of Deputies opened 
an investigation of the Gold Placer Bu- 
reau. This agency was established as a 
make-work project a number of years 
ago and has operated at a growing deficit. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


Manchuria.—Exchange orders at 
Dairen at the end of August permitted 
only nationals of Axis powers to withdraw 
funds from British and American banks, 
whereas, in other areas of Manchuria, 
Chinese and Russians were able to make 
withdrawals. The new tax rate on amuse- 
ments, cigarettes, and house rentals be- 
came effective in Manchuria on Septem- 
ber 1 and is expected to increase revenues 
by MY100,000,000. Increases in other 
levies are expected next April. 


Meng Chiang Bank Note Issue—The 
note issue of the Meng Chiang Bank at 
Kalgan was reported on August 10 at 
MCY98,000,000, compared with MCY66,- 
000,000 at the end of June 1941. 


North China—North China consoli- 
dated tax collections in July amounted 
to FRB yuan 10,300,000, an increase of 
2,000,000 yuan over the same period last 
year. On August 13, the Tientsin cus- 
toms announced that all exports to non- 
yen-bloc countries had to be expressed 
in Japanese currency and had to be paid 
for at destination in non-yen-bloc cur- 
rencies. Arbitrary rates for approved 
trade between North China and Shanghai 
are set at banks’ selling rate of yen 
0.12625 for 1 CRB yuan in Shanghai. 


The transfer of funds between North 
China and Shanghai was further tight- 
ened, though Tsingtao foreign banks 
continued to operate in August as for- 
merly, with no restrictions placed on their 
remittances to Shanghai or abroad; but 
the link exchange market ceased to exist, 
as there was no trade between Tsingtao 
and non-yen-bloc countries. American 
and British firms, with balances in Japa- 
nese and Chinese banks. were able to 
make special arrangements to pay wages 
of Chinese but not foreign employees. 

Shanghai Exchange Regulations.— 
Major imports of raw cotton, rice, coal, 
leaf tobacco, and petroleum products into 
Shanghai were given official cover in 
specified amounts on a quota basis for 
September, and some cover was given 
for metals, motor vehicles, chemicals. 
medicinals, machinery, sugar, paper, 
lumber, and certain sundry goods. All 
applications are subject to approval by 
the Stabilization Board and _ licensed 
banks are not permitted to afford cover 
for unapproved shipments. 
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Central Reserve Bank Notes.—The 
Central Reserve Bank’s currency was 
made the only medium for payment of 
customs duties and consolidated taxes at 
Shanghai on September 1. Its circula- 
tion rose to 106,000,000 CRB yuan in 
early September. Fractional notes in 
Shanghai are in great demand, and, as 
a result, fractional notes issued by the 
Central Reserve Bank are rapidly gain- 
ing general circulation for the first time 
in Shanghai’s foreign-controlled areas. 

Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Licensed 
banks at Shanghai lowered their selling 
rate for national currency to $US0.05%p», 
to allow a handling commission of 4. 
cent. Merchants are experiencing seri- 
ous difficulties in placing orders abroad, 
owing to the uncertainty of obtaining im- 
port cover. The Shanghai “Black Mar- 
ket” trading was limited, though there 
are importers of commodities on the 
banned list seeking cover. Unofficial 
rates for fapi were quoted on September 
19 at $US0.04'\;,. Other quotations 
were: Bank of Japan yen, higher, ex- 
changing for national currency at the 
rate of 1 for 2.38; military scrip, 40.625 
for 100 yuan; Hua Hsing notes, 1 for 
2.05. The Shanghai customs gold unit 
was quoted at 5.872 yuan. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—Fapi was 
lower at Tientsin, selling on September 
17 for $US0.05, and was also lower in 
relation to the Federal Reserve Bank 
yuan, the latter exchanging for national 
currency at the rate of 49.875 for 100. 

Exchange Control Commission Estab- 
lished at Chungking.—The National Gov- 
ernment at Chungking has formed a 
foreign-exchange control commission 
consisting of 11 to 15 members, to deter- 
mine general foreign-exchange policy, 
exchange allotments, collection of bul- 
lion, control of export exchange, and 
control of oversea Chinese remittances. 
Four administrative departments are to 
be established, and the Stabilization 
Board will cooperate with the Commis- 
sion. All Provincial governments have 
been instructed by Chungking to retire 
their currency issues except in certain 
regions where Provincial fractional notes 
are to be allowed temporary circulation. 
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Air Service—Regular planes of the 
Sino-Japanese Chung Hwa Aviation Co. 
are used on the twice-weekly services 
inaugurated between Canton and Swatow 
and between Canton and Hoikow. 


Colombia 


Commercial Law Digests 


Government Aid for Fiber Industry.— 
Tne Senate Annals of August 13, 1941, 
published the text of a proposed law to 
lend Government aid to the Colombian 
“figue”’ (native fiber) industry. The 
terms of the bill are extremely broad 
and include the study of proper farming 
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lands, the distribution of seed, scientific 
growing technique, as well as the intro- 
duction of modern machinery. To this 
end the Government proposes to desig- 
nate technical commissions to supervise 
the above studies and experiments. The 
bill also provides for establishment of an 
experiment school for the study of fique 
preduction at Onzaga, in the center of 
the fique-growing region in the Depart- 
ment of Santander. All financial aid 
rendered to this project will be allocated 
from the yearly budget as the funds are 
needed. 

The fique plant is similar to sisal and 
produces a comparable fiber. It is widely 
used in Colombia as a substitute for both 
sisal and jute, and the shipping of prac- 
tically all coffee is done in sacks of this 
fiber. Since the large-scale develop- 
ment of the product is relatively recent, 
the domestic market is not completely 
supplied by the native fique, and jute 
and sisal are still imported. 

Quite possibly, with some impetus from 
the Government, the country could be 
self-sufficient in production of these im- 
portant fibers and even partially supply 
the United States if the supply from 
India were curtailed. This bill was 
approved in first debate. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pure Unconcentrated Fruit Juices: Im- 
port Duty Increased.—The Costa Rican 
import duty on pure unconcentrated fruit 
juices, such as orange, pineapple, tama- 
rind, papaw, and blackberry, has been in- 
creased from 0.75 colon per. gross kilo- 
gram to 1.50 colones, according to presi- 
dential decree No. 29 published in La 
Gaceta Oficial of July 25, 1941, and effec- 
tive September 1. 

The purpose of the increase, as stated 
in the decree, is to stimulate domestic 
production of these juices. 

Cornstarch: Import Duty Increased.— 
The Costa Rican import duty on corn- 
starch has been increased from 0.40 colon 
per gross kilogram to 0.80 colon, accord- 
ing to presidential decree No. 30 published 
in La Gaceta Oficial of July 25, 1941, and 
effective September 1. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Budgetary 
revenues in the period from January 1 
to August 30, 1941, were 50,196,000 pesos, 
according to preliminary figures released 
by the Ministry of Finance. In the cor- 
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responding period of 1940 the figure was 
51,477,000 pesos. Revenues have shown 
a marked increase during recent periods 
over those of 1940. This increase makes 
it necessary to revise previous estimates 
of this year’s budget deficit. 

Based on revenues and expenditures 
during the first 7 months of 1941, this 
deficit had been estimated at 6,000,000 
pesos. Budget results during August re- 
duce the anticipated deficit to approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 pesos. This estimate, 
however, is based on the supposition that 
revenues during the last 4 months of the 
eurrent year will equal those of the cor- 
responding months of 1940. As collec- 
tions during recent periods have been 
running ahead of those of 1940, and as 
this trend may be expected to continue 
(since the present situation is substantial- 
ly better than during the latter part of 
1940), the final deficit for 1941 will prob- 
ably be considerably below the figure 
shown. 

Regular budgetary expenditures in the 
1941 period were 51,699,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 53,624,000 in the 1940 period. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Emergency Surtax Established on 
Existing Fiscal Taxes and Imposts.—An 
emergency surtax of up to 20 percent 
of all tariffs, taxes, and imposts now in 
effect in Cuba was established by con- 
gressional law No. 28, which was pub- 
lished in the Cuban Official Gazette and 
became effective September 9,1941. The 
surtax will remain in effect until the new 
general budgets of Cuba, approved by 
Congress, enter into force. 

The law authorizes the President, by 
decree, to eliminite or reduce the surtax 
in its application to existing Cuban fiscal 
charges, but requires him to submit such 
action to the Congress for ratification 
within 5 days following promulgation. 

{Under provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement between the United States and 
Cuba, the Cuban import duties on articles 
enumerated in Schedule I with respect to 


which a rate of duty is specified in Column 
2 are bound against increase. | 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Triplicate Customs Declarations Re- 
quired.—Importers in the Dominican Re- 
public are required to submit only three 
copies of the customs declaration, in- 
stead of the four copies previously re- 
quired, according to Dominican law No. 
532, dated August 29, 1941, which modifies 
article 57 of law No. 1348 of July 17, 
1937. 

[See Commerce Reports, October 9, 1937, 


for previous announcement of customs-dec- 
laration requirements. |] 


Coffee Production and Export Quotas 
Established—A new system of Govern- 
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ment control of coffee production through 
the establishment of quotas for coffee pro- 
ducers and exporters was instituted with 
the promulgation on July 14, 1941, of 
law No. 503, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of the Dominican Republic, July 
23, 1941. While the new law retains 
the Coffee Defense Commission, it an- 
nuls law No. 324 of September 14, 1940, 
and all the decrees and regulations pro- 
mulgated under that law. Law No. 503 
establishes a tax of 25 cents on every bag 
(50 kilograms each) of coffee produced 
in the Dominican Republic, and abol- 
ishes the former tax of $1 per bag on 
coffee for domestic consumption. The 
prohibition of the importation of coffee 
into the Dominican Republic is also 
repealed. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 


19, 1940, for previous announcement of law 
No. 324.] 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mosquito Netting Made Subject to Im- 
port Duty.—Mosquito netting of iron, 
painted, galvanized, or not, imported into 
Ecuador was made dutiable at 1 sucre 
per legal kilogram, and netting of copper 
was made subject to duty at 2 sucres per 
legal kilogram, by provisions of Ecua- 
doran decree No. 769, published in the 
Registro Oficial and effective August 6, 
1940. The declared purpose of this meas- 
ure is to afford tariff protection to do- 
mestic producers of these products, 
which had previously been admitted into 
Ecuador duty-free. 

Scrap Metals and Tertile Fibers: Ex- 
portation Prohibited. — Exportation of 
scrap materials of iron and other com- 
mon metals, and of vegetable and animal 
fibers used as raw materials in the tex- 
tile industry, has been prohibited by 
executive decree No. 950 of September 2. 
1941. This action was taken for the 
stated purpose of conserving supplies of 
these materials for domestic industries. 


Egypt 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Control to be Adopted —The 
Egyptian Government intends to control 
imports and shipping space for essential 
goods by issuing in the near future a reg- 
ulation requiring all importers in Egypt 
to furnish the Government with detailed 
information regarding the nature, quan- 
tity, place of origin, and approximate 
dates of departure and arrival of mer- 
chandise ordered abroad, states the 
Egyptian press. The effective date has 
not yet been announced 


Transport and Communication 


Egypt Plans to Control Shipping 
Space.—The Government reportedly in- 
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tends to control imports and shipping 
space for essential goods. This control 
will be effected by a regulation requiring 
all importers in Egypt to furnish the 
Government with detailed information 
on the nature, quantity, place, origin, and 
approximate dates of loading and un- 
loading of merchandise ordered abroad. 


El Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—During the 
first 6 months of the present calendar 
year, revenues were 8,545,000 colones and 
expenditures 9,718,000—a deficit of 1,- 
173,000 colones resulting. These figures 
do not include a deficit of 1,931,000 
colones carried over from 1940. 

The public debt on June 30 was 43,- 
358,000 colones, of which 37,739,000 was 
external and 5,619,000 internal. 


France 


Commercial Law Digests 


Working Week Lengthened in Certain 
Mines and Quarries.—A law of July 18, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel of 
August 9, applicable to French mines, 
mineral enterprises and the like, and to 
quarries, authorized the issuance of de- 
crees lengthening the working week. The 
law also provides that when the average 
working day for a pay period exceeds 8 
hours (or a duration regarded as the 
equivalent of 8 hours) the hourly rate of 
pay shall be increased by 10 percent, not- 
withstanding any previous stipulations. 

On the same day four decrees were is- 
sued under this law authorizing the 
lengthening of the maximum working 
week to 48 hours (from 40 hours) or a 
duration regarded as equivalent, consid- 
ering the nature of the work. The four 
decrees apply to quarries, slate quarries, 
coal mines, and bituminous schist mines. 
For the last three the maximum work- 
ing week was set at 46 hours for the per- 
sonnel working underground and 48 
hours for those above ground. 


French Indochina 


Transport and Communication 


Saigon-Batavia Air Service Discon- 
tinued.—Royal Netherlands Indies Air 
Lines (K. N. I. L. M.) service between 
Batavia and Saigon was discontinued on 
July 29. Reason given: unsettled con- 
ditions in Indochina. The flight for- 
merly extending to Saigon now termi- 
nates at Singapore. 
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French West 
Africa 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Quinine Chlorhydrate and Tannate 
Exempt from Import Duty and Surtaz.* 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cod-Liver Oil Substitutes: Importation 
to be Permitted.—The Department of 
Health has announced that it will draw 
up regulations under which substitutes 
for pure cod-liver oil may be imported 
into the country. This action is being 
taken because of difficulties in obtaining 
supplies from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, formerly the leading suppliers. 

Meanwhile, drug dealers and pharma- 
cists may import edible fish oils, whether 
or not mixed with edible vegetable oils 
or with a concentrated vitamin oil, pro- 
vided that such oil conforms to the re- 
quirements of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia, Eleventh Edition. 

The first shipment of a substitute oil 
must be accompanied by a certificate 
from a competent authority setting forth 
the quality and content of the product. 
The original invoices, as well as the cus- 
toms declarations, should show the name 
of the product as “Aceite de Bacalao- 
vi-test’”—otherwise these substitutes will 
be classified, for tariff purposes, at a 
higher rate of import duty. 

Coffee: Production, Sale, Consumption, 
and Exportation to be Controlled by New 
Coffee Advisory Board.—Production of 
coffee in Guatemala, as well as its sale, 
consumption, stock control, and exporta- 
tion will be controlled by an Executive 
Advisory Board created on July 29, 1941, 
to supervise the activities of the Central 
Coffee Office of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Among the more important duties 
of the newly created board are: 

(a) To supervise the application of the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement of 
1940. 

(b) To assign to each grower an in- 
dividual quota for exportation to the 
United States. 

(c) To regulate the storage or dispo- 
sition of all coffee surpluses. 

|For previous regulations controlling pro- 
duction and exports of coffee in Guatemala, 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of December 
21, 1940.] 


Hawaii 


Economic Conditions 


Business trends continued sharply up- 
ward during August, according to a radio- 
gram from the office of the Department 
of Commerce in Honolulu. The month’s 
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bank clearings registered an all-time high 
of $73,234,000, which was $11,000,000 more 
than in any previous month. For the 
first 8 months of 1941 bank clearings to- 
taled $431,000,000, compared with $297,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period last 
year. 

The Honolulu Stock Exchange re- 
ported stock and bond sales for August 
aggregating $294,500, compared with 
$224,690 in August 1940. 

Although private building activities 
were less than a year ago, permits is- 
sued for private construction during the 
first 8 months of 1941 increased nearly 
a million dollars over the same period in 
1940, amounting to $8,605,000. 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE BUSINESS MORE 
AcTIVE THAN LAST YEAR 


In the 8-month period the total volume 
of retail and wholesale transactions 
throughout the Territory showed a 37 
percent gain over the corresponding 
months in 1940. Retail trade registered 
a value of $120,000,000, compared with 
$94,000,000 last year, while wholesale 
dealings were valued at $81,000,000, 
against $56,000,000 in 1940. 

Shipments of merchandise from Hawaii 
to the mainland were valued at $15,932,- 
000 in August 1941, compared with $13,- 
544,000 in the same month last year. 
Chief increase was in shipments of 
canned pineapples, which advanced from 
71,400,000 pounds valued at $4,500,000 to 
110,600,000 pounds valued at $7,100,000. 


Hong Kong 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Rates—Inclusion of Hong 
Kong in the sterling bloc considerably in- 
creased the confusion already existing in 
Hong Kong as a consequence of the freez- 
ing orders and the operations of the 
Stabilization Board. Traders are reluc- 
tant to make new commitments, and the 
trade volume with China may be ma- 
terially reduced. 

Hong Kong residents of all national- 
ities were required to report exchange 
holdings, with the possibility of being 
forced to sell to the authorities at the 
official sterling rate, which remained un- 
changed since September 12 when the 
Hong Kong dollar was quoted at 
$US0.25 1/16, with the Hong Kong Shang- 
hai remittance rate at $HK21.50 for 100 
yuan. 


Iceland 


Transport and Communication 


Icelandic Aviation —The Icelandic 
Aviation Co. which maintains domestic 
passenger and mail service and also un- 
dertakes observation flights for the her- 
ring fisheries, in 1940 flew 100,000 kilo- 
meters and transported 700 passengers 
and 11 tons of freight. 
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India 


Economic Conditions 


The recent economic situation in India 
has not been marked by new factors of 
major importance, though some pre- 
viously existing conditions have become 
accentuated. A general trend has been 
toward intensification of war-effort ac- 
tivities accompanied by new checks to all 
nonessential business. Shortage of ship- 
ping has become more apparent. Easy- 
money conditions prevail, but inflation 
has not occurred. There has been little 
evidence of any substantial movement of 
capital into industry—the excess-profits 
tax, raised from 50 percent to 6624 per- 
cent for the fiscal year 1941-42, probably 
being a factor. 


‘‘Boom” ForRECASTS NOT SUBSTANTIATED 


While there have been frequent ru- 
mors of a more lasting boom than that 
which developed and subsided in the first 
months of the current war, the forecasts 
have not been realized to any great ex- 
tent. The “capital” index of industrial 
activity (based on 1935 as 100) rose by 
3.2 points in April and by 0.7 point in 
May, at which time it was 119.4 com- 
pared with 122 a year earlier. 

Chief increases were in the manufac- 
ture of paper and cotton textiles. The 
practical termination of trade with 
Japan offers new opportunities for the 
textile industry and for other lines, in the 
domestic market. 

Electrical consumption was 22 points 
higher in May than a year before; this 
provides some indication of the greater 
activity in the engineering trades, in large 
measure represented by the production 
of munitions. The rate of increase in 
the manufacture of war supplies has not 
been made public, but such production is 
said to be materially larger. The output 
of steel has been diverted almost com- 
pletely to war purposes. 

The Government has become not only 
the leading customer for domestic steel 
and other war essentials, but also the 
chief importer. Import restrictions and 
buying controls are concentrating an in- 
creasing proportion of import trade in 
official channels. The new Indian Pur- 
chasing Mission in the United States is 
becoming the chief medium of supply for 
imports from this country. The Mission 
is to work closely with the British Pur- 
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chasing Commission in the United States 
through which supplies for India have 
heretofore been ordered. 


More Magsor INDUSTRIES FOR INpD1A? 


Frequent official statements have 
stressed the rising production of muni- 
tions and war supplies and assurances 
that India has become the leading con- 
tributor to the requirements of the East- 
ern Group Council, described below. 

The establishment of additional major 
industries in India continues to be a sub- 
ject of discussion and controversy. An 
airplane assembly plant constructed with 
a view to actual manufacture has pro- 
duced its first plane. A private project 
to establish a large automobile assembly 
plant in Mysore Province has been tem- 
porarily abandoned through lack of sup- 
port. A shipbuilding yard is in prospect 
if equipment can be obtained from the 
United States, and a larger aluminum in- 
dustry is definitely planned. 

Considerable importance is attached to 
the problem of assuring the maintenance 
of India’s industrial production, through 
obtaining, largely from the United States, 
the necessary equipment and materials. 
This problem is said to center largely on 
shipping space. 

Use of steel for other than military pur- 
poses has been checked by tighter control 
of imports and distribution. Private 
trade in steel has been discontinued. 

The opportunities of the tertile indus- 
try in the domestic market were greatly 
broadened by the practical suspension of 
imports from Japan in July, but the abil- 
ity of the Indian mills to obtain adequate 
supplies of replacement parts and oper- 
ating equipment remains uncertain. 
Serious dyestuff deficiencies are also said 
to be impending, unless the limited im- 
ports from the United States can be sub- 
stantially increased. 


EASTERN GROUP COUNCIL 


The Eastern Group Council, established 
early in the year as a result of the Eastern 
Group Conference held at Delhi in 1940, 
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is rapidly transforming the British terri- 
tories east and south of Suez into a vast 
system of supply for the Empire forces in 
North Africa, the Middle East, Malaya, 
and other territories of this area. India 
was selected as the main base for coordi- 
nated operation on strategic and geo- 
graphical grounds—but represented in 
the Council, in addition to India, are 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
other Empire areas. There is also a Brit- 
ish representative who is chairman, and a 
military member who is Controller Gen- 
eral of Army Provision. 


The function of the Council is to ar- 
range for supplies in a steady and speedy 
flow with the greatest possible economy 
of time, shipping space, and exchange. 
The Council determines from which 
country in the group supplies may be 
immediately obtained or in what part of 
the group new capacity can be most 
quickly organized. When a demand 
arises for which there is no obvious source 
of supply, each representative is asked 
what his country can do to meet it. 


The war production of the countries 
comprising the Council is in most cases 
complementary rather than competitive. 
India is providing a substantial propor- 
tion of the requirements and, because of 
its strategic position and the wide range 
of articles which can be produced there. 
appears to be assigned an increasingly 
important share of future demands on 
the Council. 


Crop PROSPECTS, RESTRICTIONS, PROBLEMS 
OF SURPLUS 


Recent forecasts for 1941-42 crops 
were higher than those of a year pre- 
vious by 23 percent in the case of sugar, 
18 percent in the case of cotton, and 
slightly higher for peanuts, castorseed, 
and sesamum. Estimates were lower 
for the wheat crop by 6 percent, for rape 
and mustard by 3 percent, and for lin- 
seed by 8 percent. The preliminary jute 
forecast for 1941-42 shows only 54 per- 
cent of the 1940-41 acreage. This re- 
flects, however, a deliberate restriction 
program, owing to the dislocation of 
India’s agricultural exports, as a result 
of the isolation of the accustomed mar- 
kets and shortage of shipping space. 


The sugar surplus situation has be- 
come less disquieting with earlier esti- 
mates of the carry-over revised down- 
ward. A record area of 2,500,000 acres 
threatened to produce a third more cane 
than mills could handle, but widespread 
conversion to “gur’” (crudely manufac- 
tured, low-grade sugar) in the United 
Provinces remedied the situation. 


DIVERSE Factors Boost PRICES 


The Calcutta wholesale price index 
was 138 for the end of June—1 point 
above the level of December 1939, when 
the index had reached a high point of 
the speculative rise which followed the 
outbreak of war. During the first half 
of the present year this index rose by 17 
points. y 
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This steady rise of commodity prices 
and cost of living—most marked in Cal- 
cutta—differs from the speculative price 
rise which began in September 1939 and 
subsided in the early months of 1940 
with little need of official control. In 
1939 the upward spiral was based on 
anticipation of future conditions. The 
present rise, however, is the result of 
the operation of a number of factors: In- 
creased war demand, restricted supply, 
lower imports and higher prices of some 
materials necessary in manufacturing, 
higher purchasing power in some areas 
and occupational groups, transportation 
delays, and growing Government expen- 
diture. 

This price tendency is expected to 
project rather acutely the question of the 
cost of living, with a probable tightening 
of price controls to check inflation and 
demands for wage increases. 

Commodities largely dependent on ex- 
ports for high prices, notably oilseeds 
and hides and skins, had not been much 
affected by the general rise at the time 
the latest available information on the 
subject was prepared. 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency.—There has been a continua- 
tion of the steady expansion of India’s 
currency and coinage—in evidence since 
the beginning of the war. On September 
1, 1939, paper circulating in India 
amounted to 1,723,700,000 rupees and in 
Burma to 97,700,000 rupees, a total of 
1,821,400,000 rupees. On April 11, 1941, 
the total had risen to 2,698,700,000 
rupees, an increase of 877,300,000 rupees. 
Rupee coin held by the issue department 
of the Reserve Bank on September 1, 
1939, totaled 758,700,000 rupees; this fig- 
ure had fallen to 349,800,000 rupees by 
April 11, 1941. To this should be added 
120,000,000 1-rupee notes issued during 
the period. Total currency and coinage 
expansion for India and Burma since the 
beginning of the war was thus 1,397,200,- 
000 rupees. 

During this time India’s external re- 
serves were greatly increased not only 
by a heavily favorable sterling trade bal- 
ance, including the sterling proceeds of 
gold shipments to the United States, but 
also by large payments made by the 
British Government on account of war 
expenditures in India. On September 1, 
1939, the Reserve Bank held in the issue 
department 595,000,000 rupees in sterling 
securities, and 100,800,000 rupees in the 
Banking Department. 

Despite the tremendous outflow in 
March 1941 of sterling assets incident to 
the repatriation of India’s terminable 
sterling securities, the sterling assets of 
the Reserve Bank on April 11 showed a 
net increase of 685,300,000 rupees in com- 
parison with the pre-war figure. Gold 
holdings remain steady at 444,000,000 
rupees. 

The Bank’s reserve position, including 
both sterling assets and gold, therefore, 
remain satisfactory, despite the large 
increase in currency and coinage that has 
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taken place. The sterling and gold re- 
serve against currency circulation at the 
beginning of the war was 48.14 percent; 
the ratio on April 11, 1941, after the re- 
patriation of substantial sterling obliga- 
tions, was 55.16 percent. The position 
is even stronger that the ratio indicates, 
as gold held in reserve is still valued at 
the pre-1931 level. 

The amount of money outstanding as 
reported by the Reserve Bank is un- 
doubtedly greater than the amount in 
actual circulation. Hoarding has been 
substantial since the beginning of the 
war, though it is now less pronounced 
than in the early months of 1940. 

Hyderabad Bank.—The Hyderabad 
State Bank Bill was passed on June 14. 
The purpose of the bill was said to be the 
creation of a strong banking institution 
in close relationship with the govern- 
ment. It is provided that 51 percent of 
the share capital issued by the Bank is 
to be held at all times by the government. 

Customs and Excise Revenues.—Cus- 
toms and central excise revenues realized 
in the 3 months ended June 1941 totaled 
136,900,000 rupees, compared with 125,- 
600,000 rupees during the same period of 
last year. Of this amount, import duties 
accounted for 102,900,000 rupees, export 
duties for 8,000,000, land customs and 
miscellaneous for 1,200,000, and central 
excise duties for 24,800,000. 

The statement of the Central Govern- 
ment’s monthly accounts published by 
the Finance Department July 12 shows 
that, excluding periodical adjustments 
and the transactions of Railways and 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
expenditure in the first 2 months of the 
current financial year (April and May 
1941) exceeded revenue by 107,500,000 
rupees. This excess is the same as that 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. This year revenue is better 
by 20,000,000 rupees and civil expendi- 
ture less by 7,500,000 rupees, but defense 
expenditure has increased by 27,500,000 
rupees. Net receipts from railways are 
10,000,000 rupees, larger, but, although 
available to the Central Government for 
ways-and-means purposes, these receipts 
do not affect the revenue position to their 
full extent, since a portion is transferred 
to the Railway Reserve Fund at the end 
of the year. 

The net addition to the permanent 
debt during the first 2 months of the 
present financial year amounted to 25,- 
000,000 rupees. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Machinery; Horseshoes: 
Duty Suspended Temporarily.—The duty 
on agricultural machinery and parts 
(excepting parts of plows, not made of 
steel) has been suspended in respect of 
all goods affected which are imported 
into Eire during the period July 16 to 
December 31, 1941, inclusive—according 
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to an order issued under the Emergency 
Powers Act of 1939. 

The duty on horseshoes made wholly 
or mainly of iron or steel has been sus- 
pended until further notice, effective July 
5, 1941, according to an order issued 
under the same act. 


Transport and Communication 


Train Service Curtailed—Severe cur- 
tailment of passenger-train services is to 
be brought into force by the Great South- 
ern Railways. Reports state that the 
Sunday services will be affected most by 
this reduction, made necessary by coal 
shortage. Discussions are taking place 
between the Railway and the employees’ 
unions, to prevent large reduction of the 
railway staff. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Growing seriousness of the economic 
situation in Japan is evidenced by 
sharper shortages of essential materials, 
scarcity of foodstuffs in metropolitan 
areas, lack of skilled laborers, and in- 
creased transportation difficulties. Gen- 
eral termination of foreign trade and 
stagnation in international financial 
transactions are additional unfavorable 
factors. Indicative of the shortage of 
materials is the reported removal of iron 
fences, gates, and other metal articles 
from Government and municipal build- 
ings in Tokyo. 

Sentiment in business circles continues 
pessimistic. The stock-market under- 
tone accordingly is cautious and weak, 
end the foreign-exchange market re- 
mains stagnant, with no change in ex- 
change rates. 


COMMODITY MARKETS DULL 


Principal commodity markets were dull 
during the week ended September 13, 
particularly silk. Concern was evidenced 
over the necessitated change in the silk 
trade from export to domestic business. 
Raw-silk prices are depressed. The press 
states that the Ministry of Agriculture 
intends to reduce machine-reeled silk 
production for the current fiscal year by 
100,000 bales to 450,000 bales, and cur- 
tail the output of hand-reeled silk by 
between 50,000 and 60,000 bales. 

The Ministry of Agriculture reports 
that the spring cocoon crop declined 
about 14 percent from last year as a 
result of the severe frosts in April and 
May and the marked decrease in mulberry 
acreage. 

The cotton-cloth exchanges at Osaka 
and Nagoya will reportedly suspend busi- 
ness for the time being because of un- 
favorable market conditions. 


EFFORTS MADE TO SAVE FUEL 


Fishing organizations have decided to 
convert engines to coal-gas equipment, 
and coastal ships will return to the sail 
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so as to economize on fuel. The policy 
is being adopted of catching less expen- 
sive but popular and more nutritive 
varieties of fish, rather than expensive 
species. 


REGULATIONS FOR CONTROL OF LABOR 
APPROVED 


Ordinances have been approved by the 
National Mobilization Commission cover- 
ing adjustment of labor affairs, super- 
vision of labor management in key in- 
dustries, and general labor mobilization. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the Government will 
shortly invoke an order under the Na- 
tional Mobilization Law strengthening 
control of man and animal labor and of 
the use of farm machinery in agrarian 
areas. 


OTHER NEW CONTROL MEASURES INDICATED 


Several control devices are under con- 
sideration in view of the economic read- 
justments necessitated by changing cir- 
cumstances. Shortages of supplies of 
materials and increased demand for sea 
food are compelling stricter Government 
control over the fishery industry. The 
Ministry of Agriculture, accordingly, is 
making preparations for establishment of 
a fishery control association embodying 
unification of all fishery firms, including 
those operating in deep-sea and coastal 
waters. 

To strengthen the wartime food policy, 
the Government has decided to purchase 
large quantities of sweet and Irish po- 
tatoes, vermicelli, noodles, and other 
flour products. 


PRICE FIXING CONTINUES 


The Central Price Fixing Commission 
has raised the maximum price of staple 
fiber by 11 percent and advanced prices 
on fiber yarn and rayon by 5 and 8 per- 
cent, respectively. 

A revised price-control ordinance was 
enforced on September 3, fixing certain 
repair and service charges at the August 
11, 1941, level. Included are repair 
charges for ships, automobiles, radios, 
watches, and shoes, as well as-day wages 
for carpenters, hotel charges, newspaper 
advertising rates, amusement admission 
fees, laundry prices, and charges on in- 
stallment of wireless apparatus and tele- 
phones. 


SLIGHT DECLINE IN AUGUST COMMODITY 
PRICES 


The Bank of Japan wholesale price in- 
dex for Tokyo stood at 330 (1900 as 100) 
in August, a decline of 1.2 percent com- 
pared with July but an increase of 7.8 
percent compared with August 1940. 

Partly because of the restriction on the 
use of paper, the Commercial Daily Re- 
port announced suspension of publica- 
tion as of September 16. 


Stock TAKING TO BEGIN OCTOBER l 


Beginning October 1, the Government 
will take a national inventory of stocks 
of 97 strategic materials, including asbes- 
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tos, leather, rubber, machinery, pig iron, 
alloys, steel, ores, metal containers, scrap 
iron, and all metal manufactured articles. 
About 500,000 firms and agencies will be 
required to submit reports on 371 items. 


More Luxuries Face Ban 


A further revision of the antiluxury 
ban is expected with a view to adding 
better-grade textiles, ceramics and lac- 
querware, silk textiles, kitchen utensils, 
radios and machinery to the list of com- 
modities the production and sale of which 
in the domestic market is prohibited. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES REGIMENTED 


Under the revised traffic-mobilization 
plan, rail transportation is expected to 
register a marked increase. This will ne- 
cessitate construction of a large number 
of freight cars to replace the declining 
truck capacity resulting from the shortage 
of gasoline and deteriorated equipment. 
Transportation of all cargoes will be se- 
verely restricted, and it is reported also 
that substitute fuels will be encouraged 
for the operation of busses, trucks, and 
tazis. 

Shipbuilding and shipping industries 
likewise will be subjected to similar con- 
trol, covering labor, materials, stevedor- 
ing, and cargoes. Organization of a 
shipping control association will entail 
elimination of 48 shipping companies out 
of a total of 78. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


The business improvement of preced- 
ing months continued through August, 
with sales for the first 8 months of the 
year exceeding those for the same period 
of 1940. The demand for imported goods 
of practically all kinds exceeds the supply. 
Many articles processed in Mexico from 
imported raw materials moved at a rapid 
rate, and manufacturers of products made 
wholly of domestic materials exerted 
every effort to supply the gap caused by 
the lack of imported products. 

The flow of business between the United 
States and Mexico not only continued 
without interruption but actually in- 
creased. Requests by desirable Mexican 
distributors for American agencies, to re- 
place those discontinued, exceeded the 
supply in the ratio of about 50 tol. Im- 
ports from countries other than the 
United States reached a new low, and 
European products were rapidly disap- 
pearing from the market. 

Money was easy, with an abundance 
available for expansion and investment 
purposes. Both private and public con- 
struction continued exceptionally active 
and provided the principal outlet for in- 
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vestment. The exchange rate was firm 
at 4.8512 pesos to the dollar buying and 
4.86 pesos selling. 


COMMODITY MARKETS 


The sale of cotton textiles was satis- 
factory during August, and, because of 
increasing prices for United States ter- 
tiles, Mexican manufacturers were an- 
ticipating repeat orders from Central 
and South American countries, with pos- 
sible orders from Far Eastern markets. 
Woolen textiles of domestic manufacture 
were disposed of almost in their entirety, 
notwithstanding slight increases in 
prices. English woolens recently ar- 
rived in substantial quantities. Rayon 
textiles increased in price as an acute 
shortage of raw materials developed and 
some factories were forced to close 
or to continue operations on reduced 
schedules. 

August was another excellent month 
for automobile tires and tubes, and the 
sale both of wholesale and retail hard- 
ware was heavy, high prices having little 
effect upon demand. As Federal and 
State road-construction programs forged 
ahead, the demand for light and heavy 
road machinery of all kinds could not be 
fully supplied. The sale of agricultural 
machinery began to increase by mid- 
August, and electrical’ refrigerators, 
radios, and other electrical goods were in 
strong demand, with stocks insufficient 
in some cases to supply the market. 
Medicinals, pharmaceutical specialties, 
and industrial chemicals were in heavy 
demand, in determined efforts to increase 
stocks. 

AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Precipitation in Mexico during August 
varied considerably. It was reported 
below normal in Piedras Negras, Nuevo 
Laredo, Monterrey, and Mazatlan. San 
Luis Potosi is badly in need of rain, and, 
though rains in the Laredo district were 
unusually light, water in the Don Martin 
Dam reservoir appears to be plentiful for 
irrigation purposes. 

The cotton crop for the whole of 
Mexico is considered satisfactory. Mex- 
icali expects a bumper crop, and Ciudad 
Juarez reports an increase over last year. 
Few exports have been made to date be- 
cause cf an expected advance in prices 
within the next 2 months. The Chihua- 
hua region expects a crop of 30,000 bales 
from the Delicias cotton belt and 60,000 
bales from the State. A reduced crop 
is expected in Torreon, in consequence 
of low temperatures and pink-bollworm 
infestation, and a slight decrease is also 
reported from the Laredo district. 


The condition of cattle and pasture 
lands continues to be excellent through- 
out the country. Only few exports to 
the United States were made during 
August, but it is reported from Durango 
that 3,000 head of range cattle are being 
gathered for export, to take advantage of 
the high prices prevailing in the United 
States. Prespects for wheat continue to 
be unfavorable. Approximately 65 per- 
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cent of the crop in the Agua Prieta dis- 
trict was ruined by rust, and experiments 
with rust-resistant wheat are being con- 
ducted and will be continued. In Piedras 
Negras the wheat crop has been har- 
vested and threshed; it was below stand- 
ard in both quality and quantity. Mills 
in that district have recently received a 
shipment of 12 carloads of wheat from 
the United States for mixture with the 
local crop. The wheat crop in Casas 
Grandes, on the other hand, is reported 
to be good and will probably produce 
more than 100,000 bushels. 


Prospects for corn are good for the 
country as a whole, but concern for the 
crop is felt in the Monterrey district be- 
cause of the abnormally low rainfall 
during August. Adequate precipitation 
during the last half of September, how- 
ever, may still insure a good crop in that 
area. Reports from Merida give little 
hope of even a salvage crop in either 
Yucatan or Campeche, because of the 
locust plague. Prices thus have ad- 
vanced. 

A bumper crop of beans is expected if 
rain continues during the next 30 days. 
Prices advanced in the Laredo and 
Merida districts, the price having dou- 
bled in the latter district as a result of 
crop damage by lccusts. Because of this 
plague, Yucatan and Campeche are 
bringing their requirements from ports 
in Tabasco and Veracruz. 

Banama shipments have been moving 
out in good volume, 70 carloads a week 
being reported from the Laredo district. 
Coffee prices have advanced throughout 
the greater part of the country. Sugar 
prices have also risen; wholesale dealers 
in the Piedras Negras district received 
a large shipment of sugar from Cuba 
during the past month. 

Staple foodstuffs for current consump- 
tion appear adequate, but prices of meat 
and lard continue to be high. 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Rice, Beans, and Wheat 
Authorized Under Prior Permit.—Ex- 
portation of rice, beans, and wheat is 
authorized, under prior permit from the 
Mexican Department of National Econ- 
omy, when the exportation of these prod- 
ucts does not prejudice national inter- 
ests, according to a resolution published 
and effective August 26, 1941. These 
products have been prohibited exporta- 
tion since January 12, 1940. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Services To Be Established.— 
Biweekly air service between La Paz, 
Lower California, and Mazatlan, Sinaloa, 
will soon be inaugurated by the Com- 
panhia Aviacion Mexicana. Two bimotor 
planes, each with capacity for eight 
passengers and facilities for carrying 
mail, will furnish the service. 

Connections will be made at Mazatlan 
with air service from Mexico City and 
Los Angeles, as well as intermediate 
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points. Mail leaving Mexico City in the 
morning will reach La Paz that evening— 
a great improvement over the present 
biweekly connection by boat with Topolo- 
bampo on the mainland, whereby mail 
is 5 to 8 days in transit from Mexico City. 

Companhia de Aviacion, S. A., (a sub- 
sidiary of Pan American Airways) has 
established a new air service connecting 
Monterrey with Mexico City and Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico. It is stated that within 
60 days another American line will es- 
tablish a connection at Laredo, Texas, 
with the new service. 


The schedule of the daily passenger, 
air-mail, and air-express service between 
Mexico City and Monterrey is as fol- 
lows: Leave Mexico, D. F., 8:15 a. m.; 
arrive Monterrey, N. L., 11:05 a. m. 
Leave Monterrey, N. L., 2:40 p. m.; ar- 
rive Mexico, D. F., 5:30 p. m. 

The schedule of the daily service of air 
mail only between Monterrey and Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, is as follows: Leave Mon- 
terrey, N. L., 11:25 a. m.; arrive Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, 12:15 p.m. Leave Nuevo 
Laredo, 1:30 p. m.; arrive Monterrey, 
2:20 p.m, 

The fare for one-way passage between 
Monterrey and Mexico City is 123.00 
Mexican pesos; round trip is 221.40 pesos. 
Excursion rate for a round trip is 160 
pesos. Insurance required is extra, be- 
ing 3.08 pesos for a single-trip passage 
and 6.16 for a round-trip passage. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


August business conditions reflected 
the slowness normally prevalent during 
this period of the year, with a recession 
in retail and wholesale sales and a de- 
cline in stocks of merchandise in the 
stores and warehouses. Imported mer- 
chandise arrived slowly and in smaller 
quantities, because of uncertain factory 
deliveries, reduced shipping facilities, 
and substantial price increases. Indica- 
tions point to further rises in prices. 
Fear of a serious shipping shortage is 
easing, and importers are confident that 
suitable provisions will be made for serv- 
ices between the United States and Cen- 
tral America during the coming months, 
especially during the coffee export sea- 
son. The limited amount of foreign ex- 
change available to importers continued 
to be a problem of importance, though 
import permits were apparently being 
granted somewhat more liberally than 
some months ago. 

Little change was noted in the credits- 
and-collections situation. Installment 
credit facilities were reduced, but bank 
credits, especially to coffee growers, were 
more lenient in view of the improved 
outlook for Nicaraguan coffee. 

Residential and public construction 
was active during August. Work on the 
Pan American Highway continued, and 
anew cement factory under construction 
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and expected to begin operations early 
next year is calculated to supply the 
larger part of the country’s cement 
requirements. 


EMERGENCY POWERS OF PRESIDENT 
CONTINUED 


The wide emergency powers granted 
for 1 year to the President in September 
1939, and extended last year, have been 
continued again by Congress, for another 
year. Almost complete control of the 
country’s economy is in the hands of the 
Executive, but increases in taxes or mod- 
ification of the National Budget are re- 
served to Congress. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


General agricultural conditions in Au- 
gust were favorable. Rain fell in most 
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parts of the country, and crops appeared 
to be in good condition. The grasshop- 
per infestation, however, which the Gov- 
ernment is combating, has done some 
damage to crops, but as yet its full effect 
has not been determined. 


Prospects for the new coffee crop are 
good in most parts of the country, and 
the total volume available for export dur- 
ing the coming season is expected to 
exceed last season’s by about one-fourth. 
In view of the higher prices now being 
quoted on forward orders, the increased 
production is encouraging to the in- 
dustry. 


The decline in banana exports during 
the past several years may be checked 
soon by the development of proposed new 
banana plantations and increasing ship- 
ments of the fruit to Canada. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


While no figures are available, the total 
foreign trade for August was reported to 
have declined in volume by about 42 per- 
cent from the July level. Contributing 
factors were the curtailed shipping fa- 
cilities, especially Japanese, and increased 
difficulties in obtaining United States 
merchandise, because of the defense pro- 
gram and priorities. 

During the past coffee season, approxi- 
mately 184,400 bags of 60 kilograms each 
were exported—a decline of some 25 per- 
cent from the 1939-40 level of 246,813 
bags. 

It is estimated, on the basis of the 
sharply rising production figures, that a 
total of $7,500,000 worth of gold may be 
produced during 1941—which would rep- 
resent an increase of 31 percent over the 
1940 figure of $5,700,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Emergency Authority of Executive to 
Control Imports and Exports Contin- 
uwed.—The emergency authority of the 
President of Nicaragua to control im- 
ports and exports of all merchandise, and 
to regulate the sale of imported and do- 
mestic products within the country, 
granted by Congress in September 1939, 
has again been extended for another year, 
beginning September 12, 1941—by legis- 
lative decree No. 159, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of August 28, 1941. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


Expanded business volume, accom- 
panying a widened distribution of pur- 
chasing power, was indicative of Pan- 
ama’s economic status at the end of 
August. 

A slight decline occurred in the value 
of building permits in July and August, 
but this is thought to be attributable 
more to increased costs and difficulty in 
obtaining materials and an adequate sup- 
ply of labor than to slackening interest. 
There appears to be no early solution 
for the labor shortage in view of the de- 
mands created by the defense projects 
on the Panama Canal, now augmented 
by the rapidly developing third-locks 
project. Residential construction has re- 
lieved the housing shortage but has not 
wholly corrected it in either Panama City, 
where there has been a heavy influx of 
families from the Canal Zone, or in 
Colon, where the replacement of quar- 
ters destroyed in the April 1940 fire has 
fallen far short of requirements. 

The Government continues to broaden 
its control over essential food commodi- 
ties. Announcement has been made that 
it will buy 1,000,000 pounds of refined 
sugar from Cuba, to be sold to whole- 
salers and retailed at a fixed price. 
Panama normally produces about 80,000 
bags of sugar, but, along with increased 
consumption due to expansion of eco- 
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nomic activity, there has been a decline 
in domestic production caused in large 
part by the drift of plantation workers 
toward the centers of population. The 
Government is also importing (and con- 
trolling the price of) rice and potatoes 
and has taken charge of the domestic 
coffee surplus. 

An extensive program of improve- 
ments and beautification in the rapidly 
developing suburbs of Panama City has 
recently been launched under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of Health and Pub- 
lic Works. It includes installation of 
considerable drainage, obligatory paint- 
ing of buildings, and removal of unsightly 
objects by property owners. 

A program has been adopted for elimi- 
nation of “chivas” (small busses). This 
form of transportation will be replaced 
by an existing omnibus system, which is 
enlarging its facilities and has asked per- 
mission to increase fares. 

Motor-vehicle registration on the Pa- 
cific side has recently increased by 15,000, 
with a corresponding rise in volume of 
petroleum sales. Retail gasoline distribu- 
tion in Panama City is now limted to 
26 distributors who are affiliated with 
the government-sponsored gasoline co- 
operative—the objectives of which are to 
limit and control the number of retail 
outlets and implement the Government’s 
nationalistic policy of improved oppor- 
tunity for Panama nationals. 

Government revenues are said to have 
been increasing, and the Treasury’s bal- 
ance is now understood to be about $1,- 
000,000. Recently the Government paid 
off about $200,000 of internal loans, 
thereby releasing for general purposes 
the revenues pledged to them. 

The supply of available banking funds 
is said to exceed the demand for com- 
mercial loans. Despite the fact that the 
foreign banks ceased to pay interest on 
savings accounts in July, it is reported 
that these accounts have increased in 
both number and amount. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Place of Certification of Consular In- 
voices and Change in Required Number 
of Documents.—Consular invoices cover- 
ing shipments to Panama can be ac- 
cepted for certification only at the 
consulate of Panama from which the 
particular invoice forms were purchased, 
says a statement by the Consulate Gen- 
eral of Panama in New York. 

Also announced is the fact that one 
original and four copies of consular in- 
voices in Spanish, one original bill of 
lading signed by the steamship company, 
together with three nonnegotiable copies, 
instead of a total of six copies of each 
of these documents, are now required for 
shipments to Panama—in compliance 
with instructions from the Ministerio de 
Hacienda y Tesoro of that country. 


Transport and Communication 


Panama Important Center for Air 
Traffic—The tremendous expansion oc- 
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casioned by the defense program and by 
commercial activity throughout the 
American republics has stepped up air- 
transport activity to such a degree that 
Pan American Airways is now operating 
17 schedules weekly to South America. 
Thirteen of these provide service directly, 
or through connection, with the Canal 
Zone, 

Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., in- 
augurated recently a fourth weekly 
scheduled service from Cristobal to 
Buenos Aires and return. This service 
provides residents of the Republic of Pan- 
ama and Canal Zone with four weekly 
round trips by way of Panagra to Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and 
Argentina. 

The new service, which leaves Cristobal 
on Tuesdays and returns Fridays, estab- 
lishes high-speed, 1-day connection with 
Lima, stopping only at Cali, Guayaquil, 
and Talara en route. It connects di- 
rectly through Lima with the newly 
established “transcontinental” service to 
Rio de Janeiro, which crosses the conti- 
nent in a direct line through Bolivia. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lard and Edible Oils: Exportation Pro- 
hibited Except Under Permit—Exporta- 
tion from Peru of lard and edible oils 
was prohibited, except under prior au- 
thorization from the Peruvian Ministry 
of Finance, by a resolution of September 
5, 1941, effective from that date. This 
action was taken to avoid shortages of 
these commodities and consequent price 
rises. 

Export permits for these products will 
be granted only after consultation with 
the National Bureau of Foodstuffs. 

Cottonseed : Exportation Prohibited Er- 
cept Under License.* 


Spain 


Economic Conditions 


Mercantile credits and collections in 
Spain during August 1941 remained es- 
sentially the same as in _ preceding 
months, with collections prompt as usual, 
bank credit plentiful, and most com- 
mercial transactions being completed on 
a cash basis. 

Barcelona banks report that they are 
seeking good commercial loans, with con- 
siderable room for expansion in their 
portfolios. 

In the area tributary to Valencia, small 
credits in the United States continue to 
be established through shipments of 
quantities of essential oils and other local 
products. Such credits, however, are of 
little benefit to this part of Spain so 
far as foreign purchases are concerned. 

Some shipments of iron ore have gone 
to French and Italian ports, possibly for 
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Germany. Such imports by Germany 
and Italy are arranged through the Span- 
ish Government. Germany took a con- 
siderable quantity of oranges from 
Valencia last season, and it appears that 
an endeavor will be made to do the same 
this year. 

Prices are rising for available food- 
stuffs, and an increasing scarcity is evi- 
dent. Sale of gasoline has been further 
reduced, and it appears that there is a 
possibility that imports from the United 
States will be practically eliminated. 

Little merchandise other than domes- 
tic products is offered for sale in the re- 
tail establishments, and even the num- 
ber of these is being further reduced. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-Duty Surcharges Incorporated 
into Customs Tariff Schedules.—The sur- 
taxes on all imports into Spain, ranging 
from 5 percent to 20 percent of the duty, 
heretofore considered as temporary in 
character, were incorporated into the 
fixed schedules of duties of the maximum 
and minimum tariffs by a law of July 
11, published in the Official Bulletin of 
the State July 25, 1941, and effective from 
the day following publication. 

These surtaxes were established by two 
decrees of May 29, 1936. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Swedish foreign trade during August 
recovered from the sharp decline re- 
ported for July; exports increased from 
115,000,000 crowns in July to 130,000,000 
in August, while imports during the same 
period rose from 118,000,000 to 136,000,- 
000 crowns. 

A rise in prices appears to have con- 
tributed to this increase. The export 
price index rose 1 point to 159, and the 
import price index moved 2 points to 
239 during the month. Compared with 
August 1940, exports were 33 percent and 
imports 11 percent higher this year. 

Recent sales of Swedish wood products 
are understood to have been made to 
such continental markets as Denmark, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, 
and France. Swedish export trade cir- 
cles also are entertaining hopes of renew- 
ing shipments of goods to South and 
Central American markets. 

A recent report of a Swedish trade as- 
sociation indicates that Swedish exports 
during 1941 will probably be less than 
half of what was normal before the war. 
- Besides reduced imports of coal and 
coke from Germany, Sweden is experi- 
encing difficulty in obtaining delivery of 
steel plates provided for in the 1941 Ger- 
man-Swedish trade agreement. Under 
the terms of this agreement Germany 
was to deliver 50,000 metric tons of steel 
plate, but so far only a small quantity 
is said to have been received. 
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Because domestic mills can supply only 
limited quantities, Swedish shipbuilding 
yards are dependent to a large extent on 
German sources. As soon as_ present 
stocks are depleted, this industry may be 
faced with serious difficulties. 


Crop REPORTS REMAIN UNFAVORABLE 


Based on crop conditions on August 31, 
the Swedish official estimates indicate 
that the total 1941 bread-grain harvest 
will be 10 percent less than 1940. It will 
be recalled that the 1940 harvest in Swe- 
den was one of the poorest on record. 
The present rye crop, however, appears 
to be somewhat better than in 1940, while 
potatoes and sugar-beet yields are said 
to be fair. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


The Swedish production index 
dropped three points during the month 
of July to 101, the largest decline taking 
place in textile and other consumption- 
goods industries. 

The Swedish Minister of Supply, in a 
recent radio address, reviewed the indus- 
trial supply situation and called atten- 
tion to the importance to Swedish in- 
dustry of uninterrupted imports of raw 
materials. He pointed out that reduced 
imports of coal, already gravely affecting 
the cement industry, may seriously 
threaten the iron and steel industry. Al- 
though this industry is reported to have 
been operating at a relatively high level, 
the Swedish industrial commission states 
that present production is insufficient to 
meet the requirements for 1941. 


Prospects for future importation of 
such raw materials as copper, tin, and 
rubber do not appear bright. Present 
stocks of tin are said to be satisfactory, 
while supplies of both copper and rubber 
are limited. Supplies of lead and zinc 
are low. Some qualities are expected to 
be imported and limited amounts pro- 
duced domestically. 

Imports of aluminum from Norway 
and Switzerland, plus domestic produc- 
tion, are svid to have kept the supply of 
this metal almost constant. 

The demand for many teztile raw ma- 
terials is being met by the importation 
and domestic production of artificial 
fibers. 


PRICES RISE 


The wholesale price index of the Royal 
Board of Trade resumed its gradual up- 
ward rise in August, moving one point to 
174 (base 1935 average=100), after re- 
maining stationary during June and 
July. This index was 146 in August 1940 
and 111 in 1939. 

Consumption of foodstuffs dropped by 
7 percent during 1940, and it is expected 
to drop by 20 percent this year. 


Exchange and Finance 


National Debt Shows Further In- 
crease.—The Swedish national debt in- 
creased 220,000,000 crowns to a total of 
5,601,000,000 crowns during the month 
of August. This new total represents an 
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increase of 1,083,000,000 crowns since the 
first of the year. 

On August 31, 1940, the national debt 
stood at 3,908,000,000 crowns. 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


The Swiss raw-material situation has 
reached a dangerous position, and the 
second quarter of 1941 has brought Swit- 
zerland closer to an actual war economy, 
according to a recent review of the Swiss 
Association for Economic Research. 
The generally favorable state of business 
at present rests upon a shaky founda- 
tion, for in many branches of industry 
the present level of production consumes 
not only all the raw materials that can 
be imported but also makes steady in- 
roads on reserves that are likely to 
be irreplaceable. Under these circum- 
stances the committee urges the most 
economical use of materials and the sub- 
jection of production to the test of 
national utility. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Vegetable Oils, Oil Seeds, Lard: Import 
Permits Issued Only to “Cibaria” and Its 
Members.* 


Thailand 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Rates, June 1941.— 
The baht-dollar exchange strengthened 
during June in line with “free” sterling 
on the Shanghai market. The quota- 
tions on June 30 were $0.36375 for buying 
and $0.35375 for selling. 

Credit and Collection Situation —Mer- 
cantile credits continued tight and col- 
lections normal. Retail business was 
dominated by a constantly rising price 
level, owing to low inventories, falling 
imports, and speculation. Export trade 
through the port of Bangkok was on a 
high level, because of the continued 
heavy Japanese purchases of rice, rubber, 
and other commodities at very high 
prices. Shipping scarcity, the difficulty 
of obtaining machinery and supplies 
from the United States and other sources, 
as well as the threat of Japanese terri- 
torial expansion, made the business out- 
look extremely uncertain. 


Currency Reserve.—Bank notes in cir- 
culation on May 31, 1941, totaled 243,- 
355,722 bahts. The currency reserve 
fund, according to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, amounted to 243,934,322 bahts 
and was made up of the following re- 
serves: Gold at 168 shillings per ounce, 
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97,279,000 bahts; sterling securities re- 
deemable after 1 year, 13,565,225 bahts; 
other securities, 27,500,000; deposits 
withdrawable immediately or upon notice 
not exceeding 7 days, 100,277,757 bahts; 
silver coins, 1,169,825 bahts; and guar- 
anties by the Thai Government, 4,142,515. 


Turkey 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour: Increased Proportion of 
Rye and Barley Permitted in Bread 
Flour.* 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prompt Action of South African Im- 
porters in Obtaining Import Licenses 
Will Insure Importation of All American 
Goods Ordered Prior to September 15.— 
Import licenses will be issued for imports 
into the Union of South Africa of all 
American goods (including those now on 
the prohibited list) for which orders were 
placed and accepted or finance arranged 
in the United States prior to September 
15, 1941, according to assurance given by 
the Government of the Union September 
22. To obtain this concession South Afri- 
can importers must apply for the permits 
before September 30. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Additional Countries in _ Sterling 
Area.—The United Kingdom has issued 
an order providing that Syria and 
Lebanon are included in the list of coun- 
tries in the sterling area, effective 
September 15, 1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Onions: Issuance of Import Licenses 
Discontinued.—Licenses will no longer 
be granted for onions imported into the 
United Kingdom from any source, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Ministry of Food. In case it can be 
proved, however, that shipments of 
onions have already been made, the 
Ministry will consider formal applica- 
tions for licenses, but they will be 
granted only to pre-war importers of 
onions. 
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Until further notice all importations 
of onions will be made or arranged by the 
Ministry. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Debtors: Adjustment of Financial 
Difficulties Resulting from the War.— 
Under the Liabilities (War-Time Adjust- 
ment) Act of 1941, individuals, firms, 
and private companies in serious finan- 
cial difficulties owing to war circum- 
stances may apply to a liability-adjust- 
ment officer for the county-court district 
in which they reside or carry on busi- 
ness, for advice and assistance in en- 
abling them to arrive at an equitable and 
reasonable scheme of arrangement with 
creditors. 

The Courts (Emergency Powers) Act 
of 1939 granted only temporary allevia- 
tion by empowering the courts to post- 
pone liabilities, but the new measure is 
designed to effect permanent relief for 
the debtor who is unable to meet his 
liabilities because of losses caused by the 
war. A scheme of arrangement can be 
made effective by an adjustment officer 
where it is assented to in writing by the 
debtor and by the majority in number 
and value of the creditors; a dissenting 
creditor has a right of appeal to the 
courts. Where the conciliation machin- 
ery fails, the courts may impose an ad- 
justment and settlement. The debtor 
does not commit an act of bankruptcy 
or suffer any bankruptcy disqualification 
by taking advantage of the provisions of 
the act. 


Transport and Communication 


Coal Transport Winter Prcblem for 
Railways.——Much difficulty was experi- 
enced by the railways in meeting de- 
mands for coal transport last winter, but, 
from the experience gained under grim 
conditions caused by a cOmbination of 
heavy air raids and difficult weather, it 
is expected that the coming winter will 
find a better solution to the problem, 
says the Railway Control Officer, Minis- 
try of War Transport, in an interview in 
Mocdern Transport. 

Coal is transported by all available 
means, including coastwise shipping and 
canal boats, in addition to the railways. 
At the present time the ability of the 
railways to transport coal is equal to, if 
not above, production of mines in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, the Control 
Officer says. This is due mainly to con- 
ditions that have existed during the 
summer months. Long hours of day- 
light permit greater and speedier transit 
of coal, while establishment of the “Inter- 
Railway Wagon Control’ last March 
speeded the turn-around of freight cars. 
Return to winter conditions, however, 
will lessen the benefits of the scheme, 
since loading and unloading time will be 
so much restricted. 

Further handicap during the winter 
months is the high-powered lighting 
which was featured for efficiency in the 
newer classification yards. Enforcement 
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of blackout conditions means that the 
rate in which cars can be handled at 
night has decreased considerably. Fur- 
ther, classification yards constructed in 
recent years have been based upon the 
normal flow of traffic—which now, in 
consequence of wartime conditions, has 
been disrupted in many cases, further 
decreasing the efficiency of such yards. 

For these reasons coal trains are made 
up to avoid use of classification yards 
whenever possible, and trains are made 
up of cars all bound for the same town or 
area, thus permitting an almost uninter- 
rupted shipment. Another step adopted, 
particularly in South Wales, has been 
sending out by the mines of trains with 
cars arranged in station order. 

The Mines Department has taken ad- 
vantage of the summer months to stock 
up coal in the least accessible areas so 
that those parts of the country farthest 
removed from the mines and least well 
connected by railway have received larger 
supplies of coal than those that can be 
reached more easily. 

Despite many obstacles, as much use 
as possible is being made of canals for 
coal transport. Traffic on canals has 
declined steadily since 1923, but coal still 
represents more than 50 percent of the 
total canal traffic. Improved handling 
facilities for canal coal traffic have not 
been installed (by reason of declining 
traffic), so shipment of coal by canals 
frequently involves increased transport 
cost. Twice as much handling as on 
railways is often the case—and this 
brings up, directly, the problem of man- 
power. Then, too, many factories are 
so situated that they cannot accept car- 
goes on account of their distance from 
the canal or from a dock. 

Difficu!ties confronted in operation of 
coastwise shipping are too well known 
to need emphasis, says the Railway Con- 
trol Officer, While considerable amounts 
of coal may be transported by this means, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the main 
brunt of traffic falls upon the main-line 
railway systems. If the coal is to “go 
through,” this winter, some reduction in 
the number of passenger trains will be 
almost inevitable, in the judgment of the 
Control Officer. 

Given the help that the transport or- 
ganizations concerned with coal distribu- 
tion have the right to expect from indus- 
try and the domestic consumers, the 
Control Officer voices the belief that such 
organizations should be able to keep pace 
with the increased production to be ex- 
pected from the mines—although during 
the winter months a “tight fit’ may be 
expected. 

Use of Airgraph Letters Popular.—For 
the week ended August 2, some 130,000 
“airgraph letters” reached England, and 
approximately 250,000 air postcards were 
sent out to the Middle East Force, while 
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more than 10,000 cards went to Malta. 
Success of the air-letter card, introduced 
July 21, is evidenced by the fact that 
more than half of the air mail for this 
same week was composed of these cards— 
which may be sent to war prisoners and 
civilians in German and Italian hands 
as well. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Butyric Fat: Authorization for Duty- 
Free Importation of Additional Quota of 
15,000 Kilograms.—The Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment has authorized duty-free im- 
portation of an additional amount of 15,- 
000 kilograms of butyric fat for making 
butter, in view of the continued shortage 
of this product. This measure was 
passed at the request of the local Dairy 
Association. This is in addition to the 
previous authorization for the duty-free 
importation of 15,000 kilograms from 
Argentina, established by the resolution 
of August 20, 1941. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 20, 1941, for notice of the resolution 
otf August 20, 1941.] 

Alfalfa: Authorization for Duty-Free 
Importation of Quota of 250 tons.* 

Machinery and Metals: Certain Ex- 
emptions From Export Prohibition Es- 
tablished.—Certain machinery and metal 
articles and metal containers were ex- 
empted from the export prohibition on 
machinery and metals established by the 
decree of July 25, 1941, by a decree of 
September 2, 1941, published in the 
Diario Oficial, September 9, 1941, Mon- 
tevideo. 

The exemptions established in the 
present decree apply to: 

1. Machinery and metal articles of 
domestic manufacture when they are 
exported to an American country having 
export restrictions similar to those of 
Uruguay; 

2. Metal containers such as those re- 
ceived by packing houses as containers 
of ammonia, anhydride, and chloral for 
refrigeration, upon submission of proof 
that they are empty and being returned 
to their country of origin; and 


3. Machinery and articles of foreign 
origin that are not required in Uruguay, 
subject to special authorization for ex- 
port granted by the Executive Power. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 


gust 9, 1941, for notice of the export pro- 
hibition on machinery and metals.} 


Following are fair estimates of Spain’s 
probable yields of dried vegetables in 
1941: Dried beans, 150,000 tons; chick- 
peas, 80,000; dried peas, 25,000; lentils, 
20,000. If these estimates are not ex- 
ceded, Spain will again find it necessary 
to import quantities of dried vegetables. 
especially chickpeas. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


Commodities 


PAPER: 


each, (Samples available.) 


VEGETABLE FIBER MANUFACTURES 


Manilarope. Order of 300 coils ranging from ! to 4 inches in circumference _- 


Thin paper for manufacture of stencils for mimeograph and cyclostyle ma- | Barcelona, Spain 
chines. Size: 18 by 184 or 18% by 184% inches. Order of 4 cases, 50 reams 
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equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





| Refer- 





| City and country ence 

No. 
Saat 747 

| Cairo, Egypt.......<..<... 746 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 





Colombian National Exposition 


The Colombian National Exposition in 
Palmira, Colombia, will open on October 
12, 1941, and continue for 30 days. 

The Exposition’s various buildings and 
constructions will extend over an area 
of approximately 75,300 square feet. 


Further details will be available in, 


Room 7830B, Department of Commerce. 


Commercial Trailers in Norway 


Appearing recently in Nazi-occupied 
Norway have been various commercial 
trailers. Trailers have not been much 
used in Norway in the past (despite the 
rapid development of trucking service) 
because of the narrow, winding roads. 
But many road improvements have lately 
been made, and the use of trailers is un- 
questionably going to gain. 

A new trailer, the “Maur,” has been 
constructed, with the immediate trans- 
portation requirements in view. Highly 
successful was the demonstration on one 
of Oslo’s steepest hills. 

With most of the Norway’s trucks now 
operated by generators, a trailer must be 
particularly light, so that most of the 
power is used to haul the load—and the 
Maur seems to fill the bill. It is light and 
of solid construction. 

The trailers are to be delivered 
equipped with new tires, and construc- 
tion of 100 units has been started. 


Mozambique’s Sisal 
Industry Hit by War 


Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) 
has witnessed in recent years a steady 
growth in sisal acreage. but the belief 
today is that 1941’s production is regis- 
tering a sharp drop. Main cause: the 
loss of the colony’s customary export 
markets. 


Most of Mozambique’s sisal is grown on 
big plantations, and in the years im- 
mediately preceding 1940 they turned out 
between 16,000 and 22,000 long tons. 
Local producers are sanguine about the 
“production potential’—if the product 
can find adequate markets. “Forty thou- 
sand tons a year within a short period” 
is their general estimate of the possi- 
bilities. The three main producing dis- 
tricts are Mozambique, Quelimane, and 
Porto Amelia—important in the order 
named. 


In the years before 1940 exports 
matched production closely, and the ship- 
ments went chiefly to European countries 
and the United States. But in 1940, 
as war flared, the big European markets 
tended to drop out, and, out of total ex- 
ports of 11,187 long tons of fiber (ex- 
cluding waste), the United States took 
4,684 tons—almost 42 percent. Belgium 


and Portugal were, last year, the second 
and third most important foreign mar- 
kets for Mozambique sisal. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


@ Inp1a.—The Indian Gliding AssSocia- 
tion, Ltd., at Juhu Aerodrome, Bombay, 
plans to expand its fleet of gliders as 
soon as funds permit. Glider acces- 
sories, as well as replacement machines, 
will probably be needed when the train- 
ing program gets under way. The asso- 
ciation is therefore anxious to establish 
suitable contact with American firms for 
certain supplies such as plywood, spruce, 
and balsa wood, which it may wish to 
purchase at some future time. 


Automotive 
Products 


@ CanaDAa—Two favorable crops have 
greatly stimulated the use of automobiles 
in western Canada. During 1940, the 
total number of motor vehicles (includ- 
ing motorcycles) registered in western 
Canada increased by 6.6 percent to 475,- 
949 units from 447,380 in 1939. Great- 
est increase in registrations took place in 
Saskatchewan, with British Columbia 
second and Alberta third. The number 
of vehicles in Saskatchewan is the third 
largest in the history of that Province 
and the largest since 1929. In the other 
three Provinces more cars are in use 
than in any previous year. 


Registrations during the first 6 months 
of 1941 were 7.1 percent greater than in 
the first half of 1940. This was due 
mostly to an increase in the registration 
of trucks, as registrations of passenger 
cars increased only 5.6 percent. The 
greatest increase of passenger cars took 
place in British Columbia and Alberta— 
in trucks, in Saskatchewan. 


The sale of new passenger cars is de- 
clining rapidly. For the 6 months ended 
June, passenger-car sales declined by 24 
percent to 14,991 units from 19,723 in 
the same half of 1940, while in June their 
sale was 46 percent less than in June 
1940. Truck sales totaled 7,343 units, 
21 percent above those of last year 
(6,043), while the increase for June was 
only 11 percent. 
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COMMODI: 








United States exports of aero- 
nautical products during July to- 
taled $42,944,527, about 36 percent 
of the total estimated production— 
an increase of $3,695,885, or about 
9144 percent, over June shipments. 
For the 7-month period January 
through July, total aeronautical 
exports approximated 44 percent 
of estimated production. 

Total aircraft exports, including 
land and sea planes, numbered 360 
for a total value of $33,529,905, an 
increase of 40.8 percent from June 
and 101.8 percent higher than July 
1940. June shipments numbered 
352 planes valued at $23,815,020. 
Engine exports declined from 478 
units valued at $6,520,048 in June 
to 298 units valued at $3,837,514 
during the current month. Engine 
parts and accessories declined from 
$1,955,766 in June to $1,371,958 dur- 
ing the current month, the lowest 
value reached in this group since 
June 1940. 

Shipments of parachutes and 
parts totaled $1,329, as compared 
with $100,235 during June, and 
represented the lowest total since 
the defense program became ac- 
tive. Instruments and parts to- 
taled $849,517, a decrease of $359,- 
415 from June. Propellers and 
parts totaled $764,419, a decrease 
of $403,524 from June and the low- 
est monthly figure reached since 
December 1940. The drop in pro- 
peller exports was closely aligned 
to the lag in airplane production 
during the month, attributed 
largely to shortage of propellers. 
Aircraft parts and accessories to- 
taled $2,589,885, compared with 
$4,480,698 in June. 

Total shipments of aeronautical 
products during the first 7 months 
of 1941 were valued at $326,740,395, 
compared with $161,006.691 dur- 
ing the same period of 1940. 











All the statistics indicate that the sale 
of new vehicles in western Canada is 
undergoing a rapid decline, that the to- 
tal number of vehicles in operation is 
increasing more slowly, and that there 
will be an increased demand for parts 
and servicing. 

New 1942 models of several makes of 
passenger cars exhibited at the Canadian 
National Exhibition in Toronto at- 
tracted the usual interest, and sales pros- 
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pects in this eastern area are reported 
keen. No deliveries of new models have 
yet taken place. 

Sales of passenger cars in the Toronto 
metropolitan area have been brisk, with 
the used-car market particularly active. 
Stocks of smaller-model used cars are 
almost depleted. The demand from in- 
dustrial workers for low-priced transpor- 
tation has been sufficient to offset any 
adverse effect caused by threat of gaso- 
line rationing, according to a report. 
New-car stocks on the other hand have 
been accumulating somewhat. 

Replacement-parts and garage-equip- 
ment dealers in Ontario are not expect- 
ing any substantial increase in repair 
and service work during the coming 
winter as a result of the gasoline-econ- 
omy campaign and propaganda to main- 
tain automotive equipment at maximum 
efficiency. Reason: The annual lay-up of 
cars, estimated to average 3313 percent 
for the whole Dominion, will probably be 
exceeded under all the circumstances, 
with a consequent decrease in demand 
for repair work. Service stations are all 
relying on repair and maintenance work 
to make up for the reduction in sales 
of gasoline and oil, but the demand for 
greasing and service-station equipment, 
under present restrictions, can only be 
for replacement of worn-out appliances. 


@ Ecypt.—Sale of passenger cars and 
taxicabs declined to 107 units (66 Ameri- 
can) during the first 5 months of 1941 
from 1,643 (622 American) in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 

Although the market price of second- 
hand cars has more than doubled since 
September 1939, sales continue sharply 
upward—mostly for cash. Used-car deal- 
ers are daily becoming more numerous, 
and repair shops have been doing brisk 
business in overhauling and condition- 
ing for the road such used cars as in 
normal times would have been classified 
as unmarketable. 

Sales of trucks and busses numbered 
66 (57 American) during the first 5 
months of 1941, compared with 111 (89 
American) in the corresponding period 
of 1940. 

At the present time, there is an ex- 
ceptionally large demand for trucks. 
With the settlement of the rail-versus- 
road controversy and the resultant re- 
moval by the Egyptian Government of 
restrictions on licensing, many “pros- 
pects” are anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of vehicles for use in transporting goods 
as well as passengers. Trucks are also 
in demand for transport of cotton and 
other agricultural products and for re- 
placement by fleet owners. 
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The three leading truck importers 
have a considerable number of trucks on 
order with their respective factories. 
Provided, therefore, that these vehicles 
should be received in Egypt prior to the 
end of the year and be made available 
for the open market, it is believed that 
1941 truck sales should compare favor- 
ably with previous recent years. 


Sales figures do not include purchases 
by the Egyptian Government and Army 
and the British fighting forces stationed 
in Egypt. Data covering such sales are 
not available, but it is believed that the 
British Army has bought during the past 
5 or 6 months the major portion of exist- 
ing stocks of both passenger cars and 
trucks. Should the British Army con- 
tinue to exercise first call upon stocks 
of automotive vehicles arriving in the 
country, it will be seen that few units 
will be available for the open market. 


A number of advantageous factors 
have combined to maintain the market 
for spare parts during the first half of 
the year 1941 at a high sales level. 


@ Union or SovutH Arrica.—Since last 
August the Defense Force has purchased 
or has on order 6,000 American motor- 
cycles with a value of more than 
$2,500,000. 

The greatest problem facing motor- 
vehicle distributors in the Durban dis- 
trict is that of obtaining new units and 
spare parts. This applies not only to 
imported automobiles but to those as- 
sembled locally. Local distributors of 
two popular makes of low-priced Ameri- 
can cars have received only a small frac- 
tion of the units ordered and have a wait- 
ing list of orders. One of them did not 
receive a single new car in July. 


Demand for used cars is booming as 
never before, and the price element is 
a secondary consideration. Repair jobs 
are complicated by the fact that the 
Government has commandeered prac- 
tically all available supplies of spare 
parts. Some firms are having spare 
parts made in local machine shops with- 
out regard for the additional cost. 


UnItTeD Kincpom.—An Order issued by 
the Ministry of War Transport makes 
it impossible for the general public to 
acquire a registered passenger vehicle 
except under the authority of a license 
from that Ministry. 


Chemicals 


Annual imports of sodium silicofluoride 
into the United States during the past 
15 years have been fluctuating between 
3,000,000 and 7,000,000 pounds, but re- 
ceipts during the first half of the cur- 
rent year were unusually small, 250,000 
pounds. Denmark, Italy, Germany, 
Netherlands, and other European coun- 
tries have been the chief sources for this 
commodity over the years, though Japan 
furnished some in 1936 and 1937. Portu- 
gal was a rather important source in 
1940 and the chief source in 1941. 
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United States exports of automo- 
tive products declined by 16 percent 
to $20,137,189 in July 1941, from 
$24,115,341 in June, though they 
were 30.5 percent above the $15,- 
425,218 exported in July last year. 
The July valuation is the highest 
on record for that month since 
1937. The decrease was accounted 
for in shipments of trucks and mis- 
cellaneous automotive items, as ex- 
ports of passenger cars increased 
to 6,833 units valued at $4,569,996 
from 3,885 at $3,409,562 in June 
1941. The largest increase in pas- 
senger-car exports occurred in the 
classification not over $850, these 
units increasing to 5,934 from 3,047 
in the preceding month. 

Truck shipments represented a 
low for the year, decreasing to 
5,954 units valued at $5,161,654 
from 9,394 at $9,078,319 in June 
and 7,511 at $4,521,956 in July of 
last year. Exports declined in all 
capacity classifications. 

Exports of miscellaneous auto- 
motive items decreased to $10,- 
405,539 from $11,627,460 in June 
although showing an increase over 
the $8,656,713 shipped in July 1940. 
However, increases over June were 
recorded in exports of clutch fac- 
ing, pistons, valves, spark plugs, 
springs, parts for replacement 
n. e. S., accessories, second-hand 
trucks, motorcycles and _ parts, 
gasoline marine engines and Diesel 
and semi-Diesel marine engines 
not over 200 horsepower. 

July shipments in miscellaneous 
automotive products included the 
following (figures for June 1941 
and July 1940 in parentheses): 
Parts for assembly, $4,067,549 ($4,- 
903,109 in June 1941 and $3,489,621 
in July 1940); automobile engines, 
$174,001 ($675,821 and $283,092) ; 
parts for replacement, $3,150,015 
($2,986,145 and $3,044,099); auto- 
mobile accessories, $430,876 ($381,- 
144 and $354,948); second-hand 


motor vehicles, $73,760 ($86,820 
and $90,995); trailers, $79,359 
($98,142 and $49,998); garage 


equipment, $370,397 ($507,374 and 
$362,744) ; motorcycles and parts, 
$102,040 ($59,830 and $138,546); 
motorboats, $228,937 ($816,579 and 
130,405); and marine engines, 
$1,728,605 ($1,112,496 and $712,265). 

During the first 7 months of 
1941, exports of automotive prod- 
ucts were valued at $199,008,183, an 
increase of about 25 percent over 
the $159,531,433 shipped in the 
same period of last year. 











@ ARGENTINA.—Only one firm in Argen- 
tina is distilling alcohol from corn, ac- 
cording to reports from Buenos Aires. 
Although Government Officials have 
urged increased consumption of corn, 
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and have suggested different ways of 
utilizing it, little has been said regarding 
corn as a source of alcohol. Some in- 
vestigations indicate that alcohol pro- 
duced from corn would be too expensive 
for most purposes and, for that reason, 
annual production in Argentina need not 
exceed 5,000,000 liters, which is the ap- 
proximate annual production of the 
above-mentioned firm. 

Alcohol distilled from corn is report- 

edly used by certain firms in Argentina 
in processing vermouth and wine and in 
the manufacture of perfumes and cer- 
tain pharmaceutical products. 
@ Brazit.—Imports of synthetic cam- 
phor into Brazil have been declining 
since 1938 (the first year for which sta- 
tistics for this item are available). They 
dropped from a total of 46,970 kilograms 
valued at 622,737 milreis in 1938 to 6,541 
kilograms valued at 85,647 milreis in 1939 
and 4,204 kilograms valued at 93,048 mil- 
reis in 1940. 

Essentially an agricultural country, 
Brazil presents an important market for 
fertilizers, the use of which has been 
stimulated by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Certain crude fertilizer materials 
are produced in large amounts and ex- 
ported, particularly to the United States, 
but other materials must be imported. 
The United States was an outstanding 
supplier of these imports in 1940. 

A year ago a superphosphate plant was 
inaugurated, which may account for the 
decrease in imports of this item in 1940 
from 1939 as shown in the following 
table: 


Foreign Trade of Brazil in Fertilizers and 

















Materials 
Item | 1939 | 194 
IMPORTS Metric | Metric 
tons tons 

Phosphate rock. _- 2, 831 893 
Calcium cyanamide 623 258 
Superphosphate__- 21, 381 15, 807 
Potassium chloride | 3,015 2, 465 
Potassium sulfate _ __ 1, 534 335 
Ammonium sulfate. ____- | 8,459 1, 366 
OTN SOI inne ona se | 2,607 5 
Sodium nitrate, crude_--_-_- | 22, 487 18, 615 
Potassium nitrate, crude_________- } 223 120 

Fertilizers, other mineral, natural, | 
organic, and synthetic_. AFF | 2,040 1, 766 
Total imports._. 60,200 | 41, 630 

EXPORTS 
TRS sou ne | 8,823} 8,305 
Bone meal. --- | 2,743 | 639 
as : ne ; 574 227 
Bones... __- | 5,910} 4,583 


Dried blood. __- ..| 3, 566 4, 146 
Other animal residues c.f RS SaRE 
Total exports_- | 21, 687 | 17, 900 


| 





@ Canapa—The  hardwood-distillation 
industry in Canada showed an improve- 
ment of 42 percent in 1940 when produc- 
tion was valued at $1,047,000 compared 
with $738,000 in 1939, according to the 
annual industry report published by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 





Buys 76 DAY| 
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Six establishments were in operation, one 
more than in the preceding year. Dis- 
tillation plants were operated at Fassett, 
Quebec; Longford, Donald, and South 
River, Ontario; and a refinery at Mont- 
real, Quebec. 

Products made for sale by the indus- 
try included charcoal, grey acetate of 
lime, refined methyl hydrate, columnian 
spirits, acetone, and formaldehyde. 
Crude methyl hydrate also was made for 
use in the plants. 

Production in each instance, with the 
exception of acetate of lime, was insuf- 
ficient for domestic consumption, and 
some imports were made. 
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Output of printing inks in Canada in 
1940 was reported at 9,793,866 pounds 
valued at $2,984,333, against 9,155,170 
pounds at $2,692,717 in 1939, according 
to revised statistics released by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Printing 
inks were manufactured in 18 different 
plants in 1940, distributed by Provinces 
as follows: 3 in Quebec, 14 in Ontario, 
1 in British Columbia. Included in the 
kinds of inks made were printing, mime- 
ographing, and lithographing inks. 

Printing inks also are imported—665,- 
560 pounds valued at $320,241 in 1940. 
Statistics are not available showing 
countries of origin, but probably the 
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Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940 


The Industrial Reference Service is now carrying “‘Annual 
Reviews of Chemical Developments in Foreign Countries 
During 1940.’’ Reviews covering Burma, British Malaya, 
Canada, China, Guatemala, Japan, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Palestine, Peru, Turkey, and Union of South Africa, 
having already appeared. Some 30 countries remain to be 


Single copies of these reviews may be obtained at 10 
cents each. The entire service, on an annual basis, may be 
had at a cost of $4. Please ask for Part 1, Industrial Ref- 
erence Service—Chemical and Allied Products. Make re- 
mittance to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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If so, write the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for sample releases from other parts of 
the Industrial Reference Service. 
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United States supplied the bulk of the 
trade. In 1940, the United States ex- 
ported to Canada 430,100 pounds valued 
at $126,300, compared with 372,000 
pounds valued at $136,300 in 1939. 


@ MeExico.—Considerable quantities of 
sulfur are imported from the United 
States. Small amounts also have been 
received from Germany, Belgium, and 
Italy. Total imports of sulfur into Mex- 
ico have declined from 10,012 long tons 
in 1937 to 5,342 in 1939 and 4,820 in 1940. 
Imports from the United States 
amounted to 9,916 tons in 1937 and 5,322 
tons in 1939. Figures for 1940 are not 
yet available. 

There are many industrial plants in 
Mexico which absorb these imports, such 
as the oil refineries in Tampico and Mina- 
titlan, smelters, sugar refineries, black- 
powder plants, and other establishments. 

Formerly, rather large amounts of sul- 
fur were produced in Mexico, but the 
type of sulfur now used in international 
commerce is of such high grade that the 
Mexican ores find it difficult to compete. 


@ Spain.—The following tartar products 
were exported from Spain to the United 
States during the first 6 months of 1941: 
Argols, 1,544,136 pounds, valued at $200,- 
540; wine lees, 772,667 pounds, valued at 
$39 287; calcium tartrate, 122,937 
pounds, valued at $24,901; tartaric acid, 
445,134 pounds, valued at $138,291; and 
cream of tartar, 66,138 pounds, valued 
at $22,900. 


@ THAILAND.—A factory to manufacture 
explosives has been erected at Ayudhya, 
Thailand, and is about to go into produc- 
tion, but details as to the extent and 
output of the factory are lacking. 

Imports of explosives other than am- 
munition declined from 108,500 baht 
($47,800) in 1938-39 to 55,200 baht 
($21,400) in 1939-40. The United King- 
dom has been the leading country of im- 
portation, 75,500 baht having been re- 
ceived from that country in 1938-39 and 
32,900 baht in 1939-40. Other sources 
in 1939-40 were Penang, 20,500 baht, and 
Japan, 1,700 baht. 

The United States shipped 123,500 
pounds of dynamite, valued at $29,800, 
to Thailand in 1940. 

The Government of Thailand is con- 
sidering a project involving construction 
of a hydroelectric plant in the Kanchana- 
buri area west of Bangkok, in connection 
with which it is planned to build a series 
of chemical plants to manufacture chlo- 
rine, soda ash, and sodium sulfate, and 
also a wood-distillation plant. These 
projects, however, are still only in the 
planning stage. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


@ Brazit.—In August 1941, 112,597 bags 
of coffee were delivered to the market 
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in Victoria, an increase of 92,716 bags 
over July deliveries. All deliveries in 
August were from Espirito Santo. 


Exports from Victoria in August were 
20,500 bags, shipments to other ports of 
Brazil 25,325 bags, and 600 bags were 
released for local consumption. Of the 
exports, 12,500 bags went to the United 
States, 6,250 to Argentina, and 1,750 to 
Uruguay. With August exports and in- 
terstate shipments, total shipments for 
the crop year beginning July 1, 1941, 
amounted to 83,050 bags. Local export- 
ers express confidence that the entire 
Victoria quota of 600,000 bags will be 
duly absorbed. 

Stocks at the close of August were 95,- 
703 bags, compared with 29,531 on Au- 
gust 1, and were considered sufficient to 
meet current September requirements. 


@ Ext SaALvapor.—Coffee exports during 
August 1941 are compared below with 
those of July 1941 and August 1940: 





| 
—_— August | July | August 
' 


1940 | 1041 1941 


Bags ! Bags! Bags! 
To all countries 10, 373 33,854 | 51, 377 
To the United States 10, O86 18, 416 27, 565 
To Canada 22, 495 
To Chile 1, 317 





1 60-kilogram bags of hulled coffee. 


Coffee exports for the first 8 months of 
the 1941 calendar year were: 





Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 
Destination : Decrease 


1940 1941 


Rags } Bags} Rags ' 
To all countries 854, 594 556, 603 297, 991 
lo the United States 653, 300 500, 442 152, 858 





! 60 kilograms each. 


The carry-over of coffee stocks in El 
Salvador, and of Salvadoran stocks in the 
port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, as 
of August 31, 1941, were: 





Aug. 31, July 31, | Aug. 31, 


Item 1940 1941 1941 


Bags Bags Bags 
Stocks in ports 68, 487 19, 353 229 
Stocks in interior Pp 3, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
Stocks of ‘Regulatory 
Quota” held by Mort- 
gage Bank : 118, 211 100, 565 


Total carry-over 71, 487 139, 564 102, 794 





An average of estimates of the size of 
the 1940-41 crop is 667,000 bags and of 
the 1941-42 crop 900,000 bags. 

Trading on the 1940-41 crop is fin- 
ished. Trading in the future 1941-42 
crop continued rather sporadically dur- 
ing August, and prices maintained their 
levels. It is now estimated that about 
175,000 bags of the expected 900,000-bag 
crop have been sold. 


@ GUATEMALA.—A renewal of activity 
took place in the Guatemalan coffee 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


market during the latter half of August, 
and a fair number of sales contracts for 
quota coffee to the United States were 
made, subject to the approval of the Cen- 
tral Coffee Office. The new regulations 
of the Guatemalan Coffee Advisory Board 
for control of the 1941-42 crop and quota 
were announced, and became effective 
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August 27. No definite quotas have yet 
been fixed for individual planters, and 
the Advisory Board expects to make a 
careful estimate of 1941-42 production 
in each case before any given percentage 
is authorized. 

Total exports of coffee during the 
1940-41 Guatemalan crop year (August 








New Entry Requirements for Coffee From Signatory Countries 


On September 17 the President signed an Executive order prescribing regula- 
tions Pervaining to the entry of coffee into the United Svates trom countries 
which are signatories of the Inter-American Coffee Agreement. 

‘Lhe order is designed to prevent the diversion to the United States of coffee 
shipped trom the producing countries under their quotas ior exports to the 
market outside the United States. Such diversion of coffee shipments may result 
in the filling of the United States import quotas before tne producing countries’ 
export quotas for the United Siates market are exhausted. This situation 
Wuwd inveriere with uhe normal operations of the coffee trade and, in certain 
instances, would make it impossible for the traders to make deliveries in fulfill- 
ment of contracts. 

‘Lhe oraer esuaviishes a procedure for coordinating control of coffee exports by 
the producing countries with control of coffee imports by the United States. 
This proccdure requires that the usual invoice of snipment certified by a United 
States consular officer shail include a statement signea by the officer to the effect 
that an official document required by article Vi of the agreement has been 
presented showing that the coffee has been authorized for exportation to the 
United Svates, and also requires that the entry of coffee into the United States 
shali be made omy upon presentation of such an invoice. 

This order is etfective immediately, and the certified consular invoice described 
above is required in the case of any shipment of coffee from a signatory country 
presented tor entry for consumption in the United States on or after October 1, 
1941, except as stated below. 

This oraer does not apply to shipments of coffee valued at less than $100. 

In cases where the invoice is late in arriving, the importer is permitted to 
make entry of the shipment upon the posting of a bond to produce the invoice 
within a period of 6 months. It is understood that the Secretary of the Treasury 
will exercise under existing law such authority regarding the posting and can- 
celation of the bond as may be appropriate and necessary to serve fully the 
purpose of the order. 

Provision is also made in the order to permit the entry into the United States 
of coffee shipped from the producing country on a through bill of lading prior 
to the date of the order. This is designed to avoid inconvenience or hardship 
that might otherwise arise when the new procedure comes into effect. How- 
ever, other shipments made prior to that date, if valued at $100 or more, will 
require for entry into the United States an invoice certified in accordance with 
the provisions of the order. 

The text of the Executive order is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


PRESCRIBING REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO THE ENTRY OF COFFEE INTO THE UNITED 
STATES FROM COUNTRIES SIGNATORIES OF THE INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 2 of the joint resolution of 
Congress approved April 11, 1941 (Public Law 33, 77th Cong., lst sess.) , it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

1. No invoice of coffee produced in a country which is a signatory of the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement shall be certified hereafter by a United States con- 
sular officer unless there shall be produced to the certifying officer an official 
document, required by article VI of the agreement, showing that the coffee is 
within the producing country’s quota for exportation to United States customs 
territory. 

2. Beginning October 1, 1941, coffee produced in a country which is a signa- 
tory of the Inter-American Coffee Agreement shall not be admitted to entrv for 
consumption in the customs territory of the United States unless there shai! be 
produced for each shipment of such coffee an invoice bearing a certificate of a 
United States consular officer that there has been presented to him an oificia 
document required by article VI of the agreement showing that such shipment 
is within the producing country’s quota for exportation to United States cusi oms 
territory; except that any such shipment may be so entered without tiie oro- 
duction of such an invoice if the shipment is valued at less than $100, or if there 
is given a bond conditioned for the production of such an invoice within 6 months 
from the date of entry, or if the coffee was shipped from the producing country 
under a through bill of lading to the Wnited States prior to the date of this order. 

THE WHITE House, September 17, 1941. 
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30, 1940, to August 28, 1941, inclusive) 
are shown below: 


Bags of 60 

kilograms 

SSE EE 652, 155 
a csenterubimean anes 37, 098 
ea a a 10, 525 
Ts ae ee 2, 388 
Philippine Islands................- 1,335 
0 eee 1, 763 
LS ee ee ae 705, 264 


@ IRELAND.—Consumption of tea is nor- 
mally about 24,000,000 pounds a year, or 
24 ounces per week per capita. Supplies 
were imported mainly through London 
agencies, and since the outbreak of the 
war Ireland has been dependent entirely 
on Great Britain for supplies. Early in 
1941 deliveries from Great Britain were 
reduced to one-quarter of normal sup- 
plies, making necessary a rationing 
scheme, put in operation in April. The 
reduced supplies and existing stocks per- 
mit a ration of one-half ounce per per- 
son per week. Evidently, considerable 
stocks of tea are still in the country, be- 
sides the private individuals’ stocks, and 
tea may be readily purchased at about 
twice the normal price. 

Normal annual requirements of cocoa 
beans amounted to 2,400 tons, imported 
through British brokers. Supplies were 
cut off early in 1941, and, beginning May 
1, cOnsumption of cocoa has been re- 
duced to 50. percent of normal. On this 
basis, stocks are sufficient to last to the 
end of 1941. 


@ NIcAaRAGUA.—Seasonal influences op- 
erated to restrict export trade in coffee, 
and virtually all of the available sup- 
plies have been exported. There will be 
no carry-over, and, though sufficient cof- 
fee for domestic needs is available, it is 
believed that the volume will be below 
the average annual amount retained for 
guch purposes. No coffee was exported 
in August. During the period Novem- 
ber 1, 1940, to August 31, 1941, total ex- 
ports of coffee were estimated at 184,400 
bags (60 kilograms each) , compared with 
246,813 bags during the comparable pe- 
riod of 1939-40. 

Opinions still persist that in most cof- 
fee-growing areas the 1941-42 crop will 
greatly exceed that harvested last year, 
but in the important Matagalpa area the 
crop may be 15 to 20 percent smaller. 


@ VENEZUELA.—Venezuelan shippers 
have endeavored to find additional mar- 
kets for their surplus stocks of coffee. 
There was hope of gaining a foothold on 
the Argentine market when approxi- 
mately 40,000 bags were shipped recently 
to that country, but the Argentine Gov- 
ernment issued decrees subjecting coffee 
importation to a quota system, taking as 
a base the imports from the respective 
countries during the preceding year. 
This measure was equivalent to closing 
the market to Venezuelan coffee. Stocks 
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of coffee on hand, as of July 31, totaled 
300,000 bags. 


Dairy Products 


@ CanaDa.—The following figures show 
the stocks of butter, cheese, and eggs on 
September 1, 1940 and 1941: 





Sept. 1 
Product ne ee 
1940 1941 
Butter pounds..| 40, 885, 212 41, 474, 745 
Cheese .._. do__..| 13, 628, 897 26, 205, 667 
Eggs. - - dozen__| 6,691, 408 8, 643, 377 
5, 465, 810 


Frozen eggs pounds..| 5, 595, 592 
| | 





Production of processed cheese in Can- 
ada in 1940 amounted to 16,914,252 
pounds, valued at $3,943,106—an in- 
crease in quanity over the preceding 
year of 1,347,185 pounds. Processed 
cheese is made from Canadian cheddar 
cheese, the process consisting of grind- 
ing the cheese, heating it in a jacketed 
container with agitation, and filling it 
into the proper receptacles. 

The number of plants recording a pro- 
duction of processed cheese in 1940 was 
22, located by Provinces as follows: On- 
tario, 9; Quebec, 9; Manitoba, 2; Sas- 
katchewan, 1; and Alberta, 1. 

Information supplied by the manu- 
facturers indicates that the exports of 
processed cheese totaled 360,570 pounds 
in 1940, compared with 397,371 pounds 
in 1939. 


@ PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—Domestic de- 
mand for canned milk was active during 
June. As in previous months, there was 
a substantial speculative demand based 
on the possibility that supplies might be 
disrupted in the future. Local importers 
continued to ration supplies to retail dis- 
tributors on the basis of previous months’ 
orders. Japan’s withdrawal from the 
market means that the United States 
now is the sole source of supply. Stocks 
were somewhat below normal. Import 
details: 





Fresh, natural Kilograms | Kilograms 

Total - 2359, 191 303, 272 
United States 236, 779 
Australia 45, 420 816 
Norway 63,175 
Switzerland 104, 683 65, 636 

Evaporated: 

Tota ; 7, 687, 245 9, 543, 309 
United States 4, 137, 344 9, 286, 025 
Netherlands 3, 145, 242 
Japan 401, 925 246, 393 

Condensed 

Total 2, 489, 076 2, 994, 344 
United States 288, 756 2, 889, 324 
Great Britain. _- 90, 701 
Australia __. 723, 260 60, 557 
Netherlands 1, 351, 62 


Japan. 24, 764 44, 093 

Powdered: 
Total 2 195, 935 207, 658 
United States 195, 591 293, 214 





@ SwITZERLAND.—Firms engaged in con- 
densed-milk manufacture are reported 
to receive all the sugar and milk they re- 
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quire for capacity operations and are 
permitted to utilize their existing tin 
stocks for container manufacture. When 
the latter is exhausted, aluminum (not 
so Satisfactory) will be used. 

Condensed-milk producers may sup- 
ply to Swiss distributors no more than 
was purchased by them in the period be- 
fore the war. Production in excess of 
this amount is purchased by the Swiss 
Government and is employed for bar- 
gaining purposes in international ex- 
change. 

To resume supplying customers abroad, 
particularly in the East, one of the lead- 
ing Swiss condensed-milk producers 
plans to establish a plant in the United 
States. 


Fish and Products 


@ CanapA.—The salmon pack in British 
Columbia this season as of August 30, 
1941, amounts to 1,043,903 cases, com- 
pared with 775,820 this time last year. 

Reportedly, the British Government 
will purchase 35,000 long tons of herring 
in British Columbia, or approximately 
1,600,000 cases, valued at $5,500,000. The 
agreement covering the herring purchase 
specifies that 26,500 tons are to be packed 
in 1l-pound oval tins, 3,500 tons in 
15-pound oval tins, and 5,000 tons in 
l-pound tall tins. Provision has been 
made for allowance of an additional 25 
cents per case to canners of 1-pound 
Ovals and 1l-pound talls having a stock 
of tomato puree on hand. Thus domato 
sauce for 1,393,611 cases of herring will 
be supplied by the British Ministry of 
Food. 

Orders-in-council regulating herring 
fishing and canning have reportedly been 
drafted and are expected to be approved 
within a short time. The British Colum- 
bia government has already taken meas- 
ures to assure that sufficient herring will 
be canned to fill the British order by in- 
stalling what is practically a priority 
for the canning of herring caught on the 
east coast of Vancouver Island. British 
Columbia’s herring-fishing season 
opened on Labor Day but will not really 
get under way until the end of 
September. 


@ NEWFOUNDLAND.—Exports of the new 
season’s catch of codfish are proceeding 
satisfactorily at good prices. Spanish 
buyers have contracted for 80,000 metric 
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quintels of Laborador dried codfish for 
shipment, beginning in October—the 
buyers providing the transportation. 
The United Kingdom market, which nor- 
mally takes about 30,000 quintals an- 
nually, will probably take more this year 
if shipping is available. 

The catch of codfish during the past 
spring and summer is reported to be the 
highest in the last 4 years. Totals to the 
end of July for the past 4 years, not 
including the Laborador catch, were as 
follows: 


Quintals 
1938... _- aes 
RE 6 iS Sa eer 
SE catenin aaeudee 381, 087 
i a 


The lobster catch this year was slightly 
below that of 1940, amounting to ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 pounds, compared 
with 2,750,000 pounds for 1940. Export 
value for the 1941 catch was about 25 
percent over the 1940 value. Most of the 
live lobsters were bought by United 
States firms. 


Exports of fresh salmon were below 
those of 1940, but exports to the United 
States were about double the 1940 fig- 
ures. The market for canned salmon 
was active, prices remaining at about 
$9 per case. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ CanaDA—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has issued the final report on 
the stocks of canned fruits and vege- 
tables on hand (canners, wholesale deal- 
ers, and chain-store warehouses) July 
1, 1941, as follows: 





Item July 1, 1941 | July 1, 1940 


FRUITS, CANNED 


Dozen cans Cases 
Apples, including crabapples 687, 952 447, 680 
Applesauce 446, 403 12, 349 
Apple-pie filling 7, 857 15, 814 
Apricots 47, 570 8, 792 
Blueberries 550 5, 069 
Cherries 17, 818 29, 151 
Fruit cocktail and fruits for 
sulad 14, 200 17, 166 
Grapefruit 34, 556 17, 486 
Loganberries 12, 534 9, 027 
Peaches 480, 607 204, 170 
Pears 596, 021 72, 697 
Pineapple 393, 358 84, 275 
Plums 152, 987 | 36, 007 
Raspberries 6, 326 | 3, 897 
Rhubarb 4,097 4,025 
Strawberries 125, 735 26, 764 
Other small fruits 7,377 2, 616 
All other fruits 2, 907 | 2, 869 
Total 3, 048, 555 1, 029, 854 
VEGETABLES, CANNED 
Asparagus 353, 959 168, 57S 
Beans | 
Green or wax 134, 839 78, 397 
Baked, etc 1, 111, 514 | 529, 764 
Beets 26, 408 | 12, 028 
Carrots 73, 262 12, 720 
Carrots and peas 16, 498 | 17, 850 
Carrots, peas, and beans (Ma- 
cedoine) 14, 834 10, 515 
Corn 102, 448 453, 182 
Peas 1, 214, 037 | 269, 660 
Pumpkin__. 23, 375 33, 682 
Spinach 134, 796 65, 343 
Tomatoes 975, O81 | 252, 963 


All other vegetables 11, 740 | 11,018 


Total 4,192,791 | 1,915,700 
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Item | July 1, 1941 | July 1, 1940 





| 
OTHER PRODUCTS 


Dozen cans Cases 
Apple juice oo op er 325, 776 | 2 37,772 
Fruit juices, other_- 318, 092 | 150, 838 
Infants’ foods___ -- _..| 476,972 | 199, 119 
res {dozen cans 242,745 | 1 261,884 
re pounds | (1, 510, 674) 141, 812 
Jellies et cans. -| 24, 681 1 20, 320 
i ~-~\pounds.___-| (89, 653) 6, 603 
; =o dozen cans__| 88, 643 1 89, 522 
Marmalades.....[hounds.--|  (86,374)| 260736 
Sauerkraut eadthaicte os 45, 860 17, 083 
Soups, al! kinds : 1, 928, 753 840, 365 
Tomato juice | 304, 411 192, 038 
Tomato paste and puree | $2, 869 1.36, 465 ; 
. 70 2a » 4 ; 2 AS 4 52 
Tomato pulp _- Se gg Pied =. oa As) 
Tomato catsup : 267, 594 611, 976 
Sauces ae eee 44, 546 34, 603 








| Cases. 


? Plus 4,838 gallons. 


Grain and Products 


@ CanapA.—Hop picking was well under 
way in British Columbia at the beginning 
of September. Production was privately 
estimated at about 80 percent of average, 
but no accurate information is yet avail- 
able. Downy mildew has been unusually 
prevalent. Production last year was 
slightly above the 1934-38 average of 
1,610,620 pounds. Ontario may produce 
about 150,000 pounds this year. 


Acreage in British Columbia has been 
slightly increased in each of the past 
few years—from 1,062 in 1936 to about 
1,450 acres in 1941. Canadian brewery 
interests believe the acreage could be 
further increased, possibly 15 or 20 per- 
cent, to guard against poor crop years 
and to replace hops formerly imported 
from Europe. 


Seedless hops were imported in com- 
paratively small quantities from Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany in the past. 


In 1939 Canadian breweries used 2,218,- 
428 pounds of hops in the production of 
62,780,052 imperial gallons of brewery 
output, and 58.6 percent of the hops were 
Canadian grown. Since then the pro- 
portion of Canadian hops used has neces- 
sarily been increased because stocks of 
central European hops have practically 
all been used. The use of American hops 
in Canada is also believed to have been 
increased. 


@ CuinA.—Flour arrivals at Tientsin are 
shown below, by countries of origin in 
the first half year of 1941 and 1940: 





January-June 
Country of origin alien ni os 
1941 | 1940 


49-pound 49-pound 


bags bags 

Australia 2, 117, 828 639, 249 
Japan 2, 026, 832 2, 857, 145 
United States 971, 097 554, 619 
Chosen (Korea) 29, 312 |_. 
Dairen 56, 000 
Canada. _. 28, 000 99, 763 
Shanghai 2, 162, 724 930, 720 

Total._ ....| 7,391, 793 5, O81, 496 





According to records of the Tientsin 
Flour and Rice Guild, stocks of wheat 
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flour at Tientsin on the last day of June 
1941 were 17,854,800 (49-pound) bags, 
compared with 2,912,000 bags at the end 
of June 1940. 

Of the total stocks of flour at Tientsin, 
about 75 percent are stored in Japanese- 
controlled areas and the remainder in 
the British and French Concessions. 

The estimated June productien at 
Tientsin of the two Chinese mills and 
one Japanese mill in operation was re- 
ported at 308,799 bags of wheat flour, 
against a total output of 267,400 bags in 
May 1941 and 135,000 in June 1940. 

The wholesale market prices for wheat 
flour, on July 8, 1941, in FRB dollars per 
bag of 49 pounds, were: Australian, 
$15.60; American, $15.50; Japanese, 
$15.30; Shanghai, $15.20; locally milled, 
$15.50. 


@ Dominican REpusBLIc.—The following 
figures show the status of the local rice 
industry: 











Year Imports | Exports Production 
} | 
| Kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms 
1936___- ..| 9,053, 228 é : -| 34, 713,040 
1987... _..--| 1,864, 105 ..| 39, 103, 274 
, _| 6, 688, 723 F 41,729, 525 
1939. _ __ oh 512, 115 1,285 | 41, 106, 720 


wee. ee 993 | 373, 591 | 





Final figures for 1940 are not complete, 
but the imports amounted to only 993 
kilograms. Production in 1941 is esti- 
mated to be approximately the same as 
for 1939. Exports in the first 4 months 
of 1941 were 481,593 kilograms. 


@ THAILAND.—Steady demand for rice 
from Shanghai and Hong Kong early in 
July and renewed Japanese buying in 
the last 2 weeks of July brought about 
a rise in prices, and the considerable 
volume of paddy which had been await- 
ing unloading from boats in the river 
was gradually absorbed by the mills. 

The statistical rice position at the end 
of July was reported as follows: 


Tons 
Exportable surplus (average trade 
OD sinc cities sharingan 1, 250, 000 
Arrivals: 
Rice (Dec. 1, 1940, to July 18, 
iis in tiatdicenen tinsel pence 227, 067 
Paddy (Dec. 1, 1940, to July 
reese 671, 340 
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Exports: Tons 
Approximate (Dec. 1, 1940, to 


IS RR ID eg ea hom on 657, 092 
Quantity entered for export 

(Dec. 1, 1940, to May 24, 

a 677, 508 


Spices and Related Products 


@ FRENCH INDOcHINA—During June, 
pepper prices increased, as the market 
was extremely active—especially for 
black pepper—in cOnsequence of im- 
portant purchases made by exporters and 
Chinese dealers. 

Stocks in growers’ hands have de- 
creased greatly, but it is difficult to ob- 
tain any actual estimate of the quantity 
available for export. 

Exports of both white and black pep- 
per in the first 6 months of 1941, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1940, were as follows: 





First 6 months 
Country of destination mopeatown 


1940 1941 
White pepper: Kilograms | Kilograms 
France ; 724, 100 769, 207 
Colonies id 19, 000 
Shanghai__-_- 820 
Total 743, 100 770, 027 
Black pepper: 
France 2, 083, 100 2, 274, 413 
Colonies - 299, 100 80, 528 
Shanghai___- 1, 600 
Singapore - 4, 900 
Total... | 2,382,200 | 2,361, 441 





Sugars and Products 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The local mar- 
ket for export sugar was practically dor- 
mant during the greater part of June, 
being influenced by the inability to se- 
cure shipping space. Shipments from 
the beginning of the current sugar year 
to the end of June have amounted to 
about 625,000 long tons, leaving 225,000 
tons of this year’s quota still to be 
shipped. 

Trade reports indicate that space has 
been secured to remove the remaining 
portion of the refined sugar quota and a 
moderate amount of the centrifugal 
quota, but that about 150,000 tons is still 
unbooked. Trade opinion is that there 
are serious doubts as to whether space 
can be obtained for any substantial por- 
tion of this amount. 

Exports have been as follows: 





Month of June November-June of 


crop year 
Kind aaa — 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
Kilo- Kilo- 
Centrifu- grams grams Kilograms | Kilogram 
ga ...|70, 207, 929 39, 696, 279 515, 816, 210 602, 443, 668 
Refined 8, 238, 531) 6,791,801) 33, 593,775, 31, 227, 090 
Total____'78, 446, 460 46, 488, 080 549, 409, 985 633, 670, 758 
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Exports of Iron and Steel 
Gain in July 


Exports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts in July, 478,016 gross tons 
valued at $34,855,419, showed a 
gain over the June figure of 398,- 
667 tons valued at $35,213,412, but 
were well below the July, 1940 fig- 
ure of 707,809 tons valued at $39,- 
512,005. 

Cumulative 7-month exports to- 
taled 3,494,684 tons valued at $258,- 
057,699, compared with exports of 
3,472,752 tons valued at $237,340,- 
096 during the comparable period 
of 1940. 

“Nonalloy ingots, booms, etc.’ 
formed in point of tonnage, the 
most important item in the July 
trade, the total of 115,778 tons be- 
ing almost double the 58,595 tons 
exported in June. Pig iron took 
second place, the 63,057 tons ex- 
ported in July being 27,655 tons 
above the June figure of 35,402 
tons. Nonalloy “black” steel 
sheets, 36,727 tons, ranked third, 
followed by tin plate and taggers’ 
tin with its 23,066-ton total. 

At 59,905 gross tons valued at 
$1,160,533, exports of scrap in July 
registered a slight gain over June’s 
trade of 59,018 tons valued at $1,- 
059,524. Exports in July 1940 had 
amounted to 327,129 tons valued 
at $5,459,356. 

Cumulative exports for 1941 to- 
taled 475,785 tons valued at $9,- 
271,884, compared with 1,805,935 
tons valued at $30,551,194 for the 
first 7 months of 1940. 

Iron and steel scrap accounted 
for 58,637 tons of the July total, 
this figure being further broken 
down as follows: No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing, 14,689 tons; No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing, 30,802 tons; baled and bundled, 
5,255 tons; cast and burnt, 1,691 
tons; and other iron and steel 
scrap, 6,200 tons. 

Tin-plate scrap, tin-plate circles, 
strips, cobbles, etc. waste-waste tin 
plate, and terneplate clippings and 
scrap were all represented in the 
remaining 1,268 tons of scrap ex- 
ported. 


’ 











Leather and 
Products 


® Mexico.—The estimated production 
of cattle hides for July 1941 amounted 
to 178,480; calfskins, 3,000; goat and kid 
skins, 65,940; and sheep and lamb skins, 
47,262. Stocks on hand at the end of 
July 1941 remained at 20,000 cattle hides, 
practically no calfskins, approximately 
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40,000 to 50,000 goat and kid skins, and 
sheep and lamb skins almost negligible. 
Exports of fresh cattle hides from Mex- 
ico during May 1941 amounted to 107,- 
900 kilograms; of goat skins, 116,856; and 
of kid skins, 60 kilograms—all destined 
for the United States. There were no ex- 
ports of dry cattle hides, calfskins, or 
sheep and lamb skins during May 1941. 


@ ParRAGUAY.—Declared exports of que- 
bracho extract from Paraguay to the 
United States in August 1941 amounted 
to 3,042,099 pounds valued at $61,916, 
compared with 3,478,199 pounds valued 
at $71,136 during July 1941. Exports for 
the first 8 months of 1941 amounted to 
22,961,006 pounds valued at $530,747. 


@ Peru.—Production of raw hides and 
skins in Peru amounted to approximately 
24,000 cattle hides, 120,000 sheepskins, 
and 65,000 goat and kid skins in July 
1941. Production figures for the first 7 
months of 1941 were 160,000, 840,000, and 
420,000 skins, respectively. 

Exports of hides and skins during 
July 1941 included: cattle hides—dry- 
cured, 1,892; dry-salted, 2,777; wet- 
salted, none; total, 4,669. For the first 7 
months of 1941 these classes of hide ex- 
ports amounted to 26,453, 19,252, and 
5,807, respectively, a total of 51,512. Ex- 
ports of sheepskins totaled 8,264 in July 
(102,612 during the first 7 months of 
1941) and of goat and kid skins 90,321 
in July (406,446 in the first 7 months of 
1941). 

The apparent stocks of cattle hides, as 
of August 1, 1941, numbered approxi- 
mately 18,480; of sheepskins, 2,002,785; 
and of goat and kid skins, 6,910. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Conditions in 
the leather market were satisfactory dur- 
ing June 1941. Domestic demand for 
imported leather continued to be ex- 
ceptionally active, with substantial or- 
ders placed both in the United States 
and Australia. Business was stimulated 
by heavy demand for the Philippine 
Army, which has now adopted the policy 
of using domestic leather exclusively. 
This has greatly stimulated demand for 
local leather and has caused increased 
domestic consumption of carabao hides, 
most of which have normally been ex- 
ported to the United States and Japan. 

Prices in the local market showed a 
moderate upward tendency, though 
American quotations were fairly well sta- 
bilized as a result of action by the U. S. 
Government in establishing price ceilings 
for various kinds of leather. 

Some difficulty was experienced in se- 
curing supplies because of priority es- 
tablishment in the United States and 
shortage of shipping facilities from Aus- 
tralia. 

Imports were substantial during June, 
both sole and upper leather showing 
marked increases over the corresponding 
month of last year. A considerable por- 
tion of the heavy imports from Australia 
reportedly consisted of shoulders and 
bellies, a considerable proportion of 
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which subsequently was reexported to 
China. Details follow: 








June First 6 months 
Item - oa 
| 1940 1941 | 1940 1941 
| | wen : 
Sole and harness | Kilo- Kilo- | Kilo- | Kilo- 
leather: grams | grams | grams | grams 
Total 45,978 | 61,816 | 147,275 | 281, 863 
United States _.| 43,693 | 36,565 | 121,711 | 179, 637 
Australia 2,285 | 25, 251 25, 472 | 101,070 
Upper leather: 
Total 21,367 | 33,469 | 128,454 | 225, 033 
United States 21, 367 | 33,469 | 127,035 | 224, 252 
Australia 719 TAS 





@ UNION OF SoutH AFRIcA.—Total im- 
ports of most leather manufactures into 
the Union during the first half of 1941 
are considerably below those for the cor- 
responding period of last year. It is esti- 
mated, however, that imports from the 
United States have materially increased. 
Two important sources of supply of shoes 
and other leather goods are now acces- 
sible—the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Canada’s share of the market 
is increasing somewhat, but shipping 
problems and domestic needs are prov- 
ing a handicap to the Dominion’s export 
efforts. Production in the United King- 
dom is being devoted largely to war and 
civilian home requirements; items avail- 
able for export are limited and deliveries 
sporadic. 

South African importers and dealers 
are placing record orders in the United 
States, because of uncertainties of deliv- 
ery from the United Kingdom in time to 
meet seasonal requirements, and in an- 
ticipation of import restrictions. 

Local shoe factories are working to 
capacity, and it is said that sufficient 
orders are on hand to occupy them fully 
until next March. A large part of the 
present production is for the South Afri- 
can defense forces and supplies for the 
troops from other parts of the Empire 
serving in the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea areas. 

Kid and calf leathers are in big de- 
mand, and producers of the better grades 
of men’s and women’s shoes for civilian 
wear are dependent on imports to a large 
extent. 

Imports of leather and shoe findings 
from the United Kingdom have steadily 
declined for the past year, and South 
African users are now dependent upon 
the United States, Canada, Australia, 
and Argentina to satisfy their needs. 
Australia and Argentina are supplying 
only in small quantities, however, as the 
former is not properly equipped to turn 
out better grades of leather while most 
of the tanneries in Argentina are re- 
ported to be under contract to supply the 
United States. 


@ UNITED KiINcpom—A Director cf Ci- 
Vilian Footwear has been appointed un- 
der the Clothes Rationing Scheme which 
became law on June 1, 1941. The duties 
of the Director will cover production, 
specifications, design, and quantities of 
boots and shoes for all those not in the 
British armed forces. Special attention 
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is to be paid to the demands of the dif- 
ferent sections of the public. 


@ VENEZUELA.—Stocks of hides and skins 
on hand in Venezuela, as of August 25, 
1941, according to recent information, 
were: Dry-cured cattle hides, 75,000 kilo- 
grams; wet-salted cattle hides, 553,100 
kilograms. Reportedly, no stocks of 
goatskins are now on hand; the last lot 
procurable, 14,500 skins, was shipped to 
the United States recently, through 
Puerto Cabello. 


Lumber and 
Products 


@ Costa Rica.—Timber exports consti- 
tute a comparatively important item in 
the foreign commerce of Costa Rica. 
Among the better known woods exported 
are Spanish cedar, mahogany, pochote, 
cocobolo, fustic, balsa, rosewood, grana- 
dillo, lignum vitae, guanacaste, genizero, 
maria, robel, and sandalo. The lumber 
industry is confined almost exclusively to 
the west coast, particularly the Provinces 
of Puntarenas and Guanacaste. 


Total wood exports for the 5-year pe- 
riod 1936-40 appear below: 





Year Kilograms Dollars 
1436) 1, 065, 818 30, 620 
1937 997.879 | 22, 804 
1938 1, 843, 156 | 36, 208 
1939 8, 103, 001 70, 229 
1940 1, 489, 819 31, 096 


Pots 13, 498, 673 1Y1, O47 





During 1939 exports were greater than 
for any of the other years (1936-40) 
under review. Increased German de- 
mand, mainly for cedar, accounted for 
the increase, and exports of native woods 
more than doubled those for any other 
vear in the 5-year period, except 1938 
when woods worth $36,208 were exported. 
Germany purchased no wood in 1940. 


Exports of Costa Rican woods to the 
United States were relatively small. 
During 1940 they were valued at $3,339, 
compared with $7,750 in 1939. Chief 
species exported to the United States are 
balsa, mahogany, cedro macho, cedro real, 
cocobolo, guanacaste, and guayacan. 

For some years Peru has been an im- 
portant customer for Costa Rican tim- 
ber. In 1938 it was the principal buyer, 
but in 1939 its purchases, while still rela- 
tively important, were below those of 
Germany; during that year they were 
confined mostly to cachimbo and cedar. 
Exports to Peru in 1939 amounted to 
$10,250. Peru again occupied first place 
in 1940, with purchases valued at $24,746, 
consisting mainly of cedro, cachimbo, 
genizero, mahogany, Sandalo, and maria. 

Other destinations of wood exports 
during the 5-year period were Nicaragua, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Denmark, Eng- 
land, and the Canal Zone. 
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@ Nicaracua—lIncreased interest in the 
lumber export trade is evident. Attempts 
are being made to develop larger mar- 
kets in Peru, as well as in the United 
States. Guayaquil, cocobolo, mahogany, 
pitch pine, and cedar are the most ac- 
tively exploited timbers. 


@ PHILLIPINE ISLANDS. — Exports of logs 
declined approximately 20 percent in 
quantity during the first 6 months of 1941 
compared with the same period of 1940. 
Largest markets were Japan and China. 
Log exports to the United States de- 
creased 1.6 percent from the first half of 
1940. 

Lumber exports showed an entirely 
opposite quantity trend for the first half 
of 1941, increasing by about 59.0 percent 
over the same period of 1940. The United 
States continued to be the chief buyer, 
its purchases increasing about 79 percent 
over the first half of 1940. Other im- 
portant markets were Great Britain, 
China, Hong Kong, and British Africa. 

Exports of logs and lumber in board 
feet: 





First 6 months 
Item 


1940 | 1941 


Board feet Board feet 


Logs and timber: 
571,611 | 562,325 


United States_. 


Jape... ....2. 44, 192, 796 34, 878, 008 
Chine........ 20, 655, 932 20, 378, 717 
Australia... _- 775, 848 471, 549 
Chosen (Korea). 3, 505, 762 |_._.- 
Other countries - - 450, 423 2, 592 
Total __ 70, 242,372 | 56, 293, 191 
Lumber: | 
United States 10, 343, 221 | 18, 525, 812 
Great Britain 7,451,693 | 6, 228, 847 
Australia 1,967,372 | 1,402, 320 
China_.... 1,843,220 | 6,099, 897 
Hong Kong 164, 406 | 5, 340, 090 
British Africa 2, 683, 475 3, 133, 022 
Mozambique _-. 1, 408, 475 46, 782 
Other countries 340, 679 &S1, 702 
Potal 26, 202, 541 41, 658, 472 


Grand total 96, 444, 913 97, 951, 663 
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Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


United States exports of industrial ma- 
chinery in July were valued at $27,'794,- 
765, a decline of 2 percent from the June 
figure of $28,377,146. Increases were re- 
corded in all export groups except metal- 
working machinery. 

Exports of machine tools continued to 
decline, dropping to $9,226,262 in July 
compared with $11,233,804 in June and 
$14,389,047 in May. Exports of lathes 
declined to $1,730.327 in July from 
$2,264,671 in June, and milling machines 
to $2,034,603 from $2,107,007. Shipments 
of drilling machines were up to $528,764 
in July from $344,091 in June, but ex- 
ports of grinding machines dropped to 
$1,168,936 from $1,435,216. 

Metalworking-machinery exports 
other than machine tools also decreased 
in July, amounting to $2,279,740 against 
$2,318,416 in June. Exports of forging 
machinery rose to $719,161 from $696,247, 
and rolling-mill equipment to $456 542 
from $441,544. Shipments of sheet and 
plate metalworking machinery were up 
to $650,128 in July from $621,226 in the 
preceding month. 

Total July exports of power-generating 
machinery amounted to $2,625,982, a 
small gain over the June shipments of 
$2,586,486. Exports of marine Diesel en- 
gines dropped sharply to $471,781 in July 
from $761,788 in June, while shipments 
of Diesel engines other than marine re- 
corded the largest increase in this group, 
jumping to $770,383 from $149,616. For- 
eign sales of other internal combustion 
engines dropped to $196,338 from $310,- 
634, but engine accessories and parts rose 
to $569,175 from $456,966. Exports of 
steam engines, boilers, and accessories 
declined to $532,974 from $873,163 in 
June. 

Mining, well, and pumping equipment 
valued at $2,961,543 was exported in July, 
an increase of 22 percent over the June 
shipments of $2,429,269. Exports of min- 
amounted to $1,125,768 compared with 
$598,621. July shipments of pumping 
equipment dropped to $490,339 from the 
June total of $568,187. 

Shipments of construction and convey- 
ing machinery totaled $3,290.620, a gain 
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of more than 25 percent over the June 
figure of $2,615,313. Exports of excava- 
tors and parts rose sharply to $932.592 
from $507,991, and those of road graders 
and scrapers advanced to $597,980 from 
$574,777. Conveying-equipment exports 
increased to $321,384 from $279,721, while 
July shipments of cranes, hoists, and der- 
ricks were up to $407,882 compared with 
$390,958 in June. 

United States exports of textile, sewing, 
and shoe machinery in July amounted to 
$1,989,535 against $1,587,701 in June. All 
three classes of this type of machinery 
ing and quarrying machinery rose to 
$1,345,436 from $1,262,461 in June, and 
shipments of well and refining machinery 
recorded larger shipments in July com- 
pared with June—textile machinery ad- 
vanced to $1,117,647 from $750,786, sew- 
ing machines to $807,870 from $794,856, 
and shoe machinery to $64,018 from $41,- 
859. , 

July exports of “other industrial ma- 
chinery,” $5,421,083, were slightly smaller 
than the June shipments of $5,606,157. 
Oversea shipments of ball and roller 
bearings were down to $1,072,847 from 
$1,151,964, and exports of air compres- 
sors declined to $320,521 from $435,069. 
Woodworking machinery exports rose to 
$242,002 from $194,612, and shipments of 
sugar-mill machinery were up to $223,037 
from $140,952. Exports of valves dropped 
to $253,062 from $444,981. 

Foreign sales of printing and bookbind- 
ing machinery amounted to $621,819 in 
July compared with $508,591 in June. 


@ InpIA.—An increased demand for in- 
dustrial machinery and complete plants 
may result from the recent survey of 
available industrial resources made by 
the Merchants’ Chamber of the United 
Provinces. The Chamber is of the opin- 
ion that the vegetable-oil industry of the 
Provinces should stabilize itself on prod- 
ucts other than mustard oil, and has sug- 
gested that the Supply Department 
cooperate in development of paints, 
varnishes, linoleum, and high-grade veg- 
etable-oil lubricants industries. 
Expansion of the glass and brass indus- 
tries is also deemed advisable. Estab- 
lishment of an alkaline industry in the 
grid area has been urged by the Chamber. 
Abundance of semiskilled labor and cheap 
energy available from the grid system 
make the United Provinces an ideal place 
for development of industries during the 
war. 
@ Peru—A semiofficial institution, the 
Junta del Patronato de la Industria del 
Hogar. for developing home industries 
among working classes has recently been 
established. Catalogs, prices, and other 
pertinent details are desired on small 
portable machines for knitting hosiery on 
a home-industry basis, and for cutting 
toy forms from cloth, wood, etc. Similai 


data are also desired on small copying 
and automatic wood-turning lathes for 
toy production. 

Interested United States firms should 
communicate direct with Junta del Pa- 
tronato de la Industria del Hogar, Calle 
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Vargas Machuca No. 313, Lima, Peru, 
sending information in as much detail 
as possible. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


Candelilla wax, a wax indigenous to 
Mexico (and, so far as is known, available 
only in that country), has been imported 
into the United States during the past 18 
months in amounts considerably larger 
than in pre-war times. During the first 
half of 1941, imports amounted to 3,567,- 
200 pounds valued at $544,600, compared 
with 5,644,100 pounds valued at $770,400 
in the calendar year 1940 and 3,357,100 
pounds valued at $420,400 in 1939. Im- 
ports in 1936 amounted to cnly 1,803,500 
pounds valued at $241,900 and in 1937 to 
2,843,600 pounds valued at $338,700. 


Candelilla wax has many uses such as 
in the manufacture of leather dressings, 
furniture, shoe polishes, candles, cements, 
varnishes, electrical insulating composi- 
tions, phonograph records, paper size, etc., 
and is a substitute for carnauba wax 
and beeswax. 

Natural gums and resins are still being 
used in the paint industry, and more than 
$8,000,000 worth (94,000,000 pounds) were 
imported into the United States from the 
Far East in 1940. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, are rapidly changing formulas to 
accommodate synthetic resins—products 
of the laboratory. These products are 
standardized and are produced from 
domestic raw materials. 

Until recent years, the paint manufac- 
turer was dependent upon the Far East 
for his gums and resins—copal, damar, 
elemi, kauri, and shellac were obtained 
from the jungles bordering on the Straits 
of Malacca, the hills of India, and the 
swamps of New Zealand. All are natural 
products, have romantic names, and, in 
common with all natural products, their 
qualities vary. 


@ FRENCH INDOCHINA. — Native produc- 
tion of pine oil, pitch, and turpentine for 
local use is relatively small in French 
Indochina, though some turpentine is 
exported. The country has a number of 
plants and trees from which natural 
resins and gums or balsams are obtained. 


A dozen or more forest trees supply 
resins, mainly for the natives’ own use; 
chief products are benzoin, oleoresin, and 
natural lacquer products, obtained from 
the latex of three varnish trees, particu- 
larly the Rhus succedanea var, Dumou- 
tieri. Stick-lac also may be included 
with these, but no production statistics 
are available. 


Beeswax is the only wax available. 
Most of the exports are sent to France; 
occasionally small shipments are made 
to the United States. 
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e@ Inp1A—Production of rosin in India 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1941, 
amounted to 1,746 long tons, and of tur- 
pentine to 437 long tons. Stocks on 
hand on March 31, 1941, were 3,373 tons 
of rosin and 609 tons of turpentine. 


@ New ZEALAND.—Turpentine has con- 
tinued to be imported at an increased 
rate from the United States during the 
current year; total value during the first 
5 months: £NZ10,215 ($32,750). 

Total exports of spirits of turpentine 
from the United States to New Zealand 
amounted to 147,100 gallons valued at 
$53,800 in 1940, compared with 131,800 
gallons valued at $41,200 in 1939. 

A total of 828 tons (value, £NZ45,664) 
of kauri gum was exported from New 
Zealand during the first 6 months of 1941, 
compared with 1,179 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. An official re- 
port states that the decline in exports is 
due to lack of shipping and that large 
stocks are being held by buyers in Auck- 
land. The actual production of gum is 
believed to be more than sufficient to 
meet normal needs and to be suscept- 
ible of considerable increase if demand 
warranted. 


@ THAILAND.—Seventy-five percent of the 
total foreign shipments of gum damar 
were made to Singapore during the latest 
year for which statistics are available. 
Out of total exports amounting to 132,700 
baht ($51,400) during the fiscal year 
1939-40, 100,400 baht were shipped to 
Singapore, 18,500 baht to India, and 7,000 
to United Kingdom. Total exports in 
the preceding year 1938-39 amounted to 
119,000 baht ($52,400), shipped to Singa- 
pore, 69,800 baht, India, 18,700 baht, and 
United Kingdom, 12,400 baht. Ship- 
ments to Germany declined to 5,600 baht 
in the 1939-40 year from 17,000 in 
1938-39. 

Although the United States is a large 
importer of gum damar, none has been 
purchased direct from Thailand. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CanapA.—As of August 30, 1941, 38,930 
tons of green pilchards had been landed 
during the season, according to statistics 
released by the Chief Supervisor of Fish- 
eries in Vancouver, compared with 13,355 
tons in the corresponding period of 1940. 
The 1941 catch is greater than any in the 
past 5 years. 

Seven meal- and oil-reduction plants 
are being operated in British Columbia 
this year, their output as of August 30. 
1941, being given as 6,977 tons of pilchard 
meal and 1,105,506 imperial gallons of 
Pilchard oil. On August 30, 1940, the 
output amounted to 2,318 tons of pilchard 
meal and 337,207 imperial gallons of 
Pilchard oil. 


The price of pilchard meal on August 
30, 1941. f. 0. b. car Vancouver, British 
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Columbia, in American funds and includ- 
ing the cost of packing in jute bags for 
shipment to the United States, is re- 
ported as $67 a short ton. 

A Harbin report indicates that the 
weather so far has been ideal for soy- 
beans, planting of which is expected to 
be delayed 2 or 3 weeks. Traders believe, 
however, that acreage and production 
will not be increased, owing to govern- 
ment economic policy. Press reports of 
August 12 state that the government has 
contracted for sales by farmers of 2,580,- 
000 metric tons of soybeans—which, if 
all delivered, will be 78 percent over last 
year’s collections. The government ex- 
pects to collect from 70 to 80 percent of 
the total 1941 output, although in 1940 
less than half was collected. 


@ Peru.—Efforts were made during the 
past year by Peruvian and American in- 
terests to develop the production and ex- 
portation of fish livers. From 40 to 50 
tons were shipped to the United States 
during the past 12 months. 

Production and exportation of cotton- 
seed meal started in Peru during the lat- 
ter part of 1939 upon the closing of the 
Danish and German markets which nor- 
mally were the main purchasers of cot- 
tonseed cake. Owing to the loss of these 
and other European markets, domestic 
producers of cottonseed cake were com- 
pelled to locate new uses and outlets, and 
a few milling machines were imported. 
It is estimated that the combined output 
of the six leading producers averages 
about 30,000 metric tons of cottonseed 
meal annually. The bulk of this amount 
is mixed with guano and is used by agri- 
culturists as a fertilizer. Relatively small 
amounts are shipped abroad. 

Peruvian exports of cottonseed meal 
in 1940 totaled roughly 3,861 tons, com- 
pared with 5 tons in 1939, according to 
Peruvian customs statistics. More than 
98 percent of 1940 exports went to the 
United States. Shipments during the 
first half of 1941 reached 6,491 tons, 
while those of cottonseed meal mixed 
with other substances totaled 3,162 tons. 
Although statistics, by countries of des- 
tination, for the first half of 1941 are 
not available, the trade reports that the 
United States received the bulk of such 
exports. 


@ Urucuay.—Importation from Argen- 
tina, free of duty, of a maximum quan- 
tity of 15,000 kilograms of butyric fat for 
butter manufacture was authorized by a 
resolution dated August 20, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of August 30. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


@ Canapa—An order’ reducing the 
amount of gasoline and petroleum prod- 
ucts which could be sold by local dis- 
tributors was issued August 23 by the 
Canadian Oil Controller. This is the first 
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real effort toward gasoline rationing in 
Canada. The order reduced the amount 
of gasoline that might be delivered to 
dealers during the last week of August 
to 20 percent of the amount sold during 
the last week of July. 

Gasoline to be delivered in September 
and October will be reduced by 25 percent 
of the quantity sold in August. The or- 
der provides for preferences or priorities 
to such essential vehicles as those used 
in public service, ambulances, public con- 
veyances, commercial service, and on 
farms. A previous request for voluntary 
reduction met with some success, but not 
of a sufficient volume to accomplish the 
desired results. 


@ Curna.—Shanghai gasoline distribu- 
tors have started tightening the maxi- 
mum limit of sales by giving registered 
automobile owners only the average 
amount consumed during the past 6 
months. 


@ FRENCH INDOCHINA.—The present gaso- 
line shortage and the difficulty in obtain- 
ing further supplies in the near future 
have greatly interferred with the use of 
automotive vehicles in French Indochina. 
As a result, provisions of the govern- 
mental order of October 14, 1940, restrict- 
ing circulation of passenger cars, have 
been made effective as of April 17, 1941. 

Serious efforts are being made to re- 
place imported gasoline with locally pro- 
duced dehydrated alcohol. 

Dehydrated alcohol for use as fuel is 
at present manufactured by the Société 
des Distilleries de l’Indochine, with the 
cooperation of the Government General 
(Service des Mines et de 1l’Industrie). 
According to available information, de- 
hydrated alcohol is extracted from rice 
supplies of which are ample in Indochina. 
At present, dehydrated alcohol is mixed 
with imported gasoline, since it is under- 
stood that the use of this alcohol alone 
is not giving entire satisfaction as a 
fuel. 


@ Preru.—Exports of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products from Peru during the 
first half of 1941, with comparable data 
for the same period of 1940, are shown 
below: 





| { 
| First half | 


. First half 
Product 1940 1941 


Metric tons | Metric tons 





Crude (high cold test) 316, 890 327, 540 
Crude (low cold test) 99, 712 | 47, 023 
Gas oil 9, 904 | 3, 796 
Lubricating oil 109 | 90 
Turpentine substitute 16 | 17 
Coke in pieces anal 3 
Combustible gas ee 21 | 15 
Gasoline 134, 260 | 148, 697 
Natural gasoline 7, 712 1, 785 
Lubricating grease 4 10 
Kerosene __ 34, 379 21, 638 
Light combustible residue 16, 227 36, 406 
Heavy combustible residue 34, 839 12, 592 

Total. _. 654, 073 | 599, 612 
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Rubber and 
Products 


@ BririsH MaLtaya.—The Federated Ma- 
lay States and Straits Settlements gov- 
ernments are considering ways and 
means for establishing a standard weight 
for packing rubber in bales and cases; 
such a change would represent not only 
an 11-percent saving in freight space but 
also a like economy in freight charges. 

At the present time about 85 percent 
of the rubber produced in Malaya is 
packed in bales or cases weighing 250 
pounds each, the remainder in bales or 
cases weighing 224 pounds. At least 90 
percent of the rubber imported into Ma- 
laya from the Netherlands Indies for re- 
export is packed in bales or cases weigh- 
ing 224 pounds, and a greater saving 
could be made if the standard weight per 
bale or case of 250 pounds could be en- 
forced in that country also. 

If all the rubber exported from Malaya 
during the first 6 months of 1941 had 
been packed in bales or cases weighing 
250 pounds, the saving in freight space 
would have amounted to approximately 
16,000 tons. 

Exports of crude rubber from British 
Malaya during July 1941 reached record 
levels, amounting to 80,057 tons, com- 
pared with 69,782 tons during June. The 
percentage going to the United States 
was slightly below that of the previous 
5 months, though the volume, 59,353, was 
the highest during any month in 1941 
with the exception of March. June 
shipments amounted to 47,000 tons. 

Imports of rubber into Malaya during 
July totaled 26,813 tons, compared with 
18,803 for June. 

Dealers’ stocks in the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Malay States at the end 
of June 1941 totaled 31,769 and 13,885 
tons, respectively, giving a grand total 
for all Malaya of 45,654 tons. 

Port stocks totaled 15,831 tons at the 
end of June 1941. Total Malayan port 
and dealers’ stocks were 61,485 tons at 
the end of June, compared with 61,414 
tons at the beginning of the month. 
Malayan estate stocks at the end of June 
amounted to 28,536 tons, compared with 
29,707 tons at the beginning of the 
month. 

Rubber shipments during July to the 
United States and the nationality of 
vessels involved are shown below: 





' From From From 
Nations \ vesse se 
ationality of vessel Singapore) Penang | Malaya 
Tons Tons Tone 
American 36, 167 11, 297 47, 464 
Dutch 1,359 1, 359 
Norwegian 2, 060 2 060 
Swedish 8, 470 &, 470 
Total 48, O56 11, 297 59. 3. 





@ Canapa.—The total value of rubber im- 
ported into Canada during July 1941 was 
$2,544,258, a decrease of $663.635 com- 
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pared with the same period of last 
year ($3,207,893). 

Among the chief items of rubber im- 
ported, latex (dry weight) totaled 518,310 
pounds valued at $145,413 during July 
1941 (compared with 356,505 pounds val- 
ued at $95,190 during July 1940); raw 
rubber 8,761,913 pounds, value $1,912,208 
(11,093,800 pounds, $2,162,828, in July 
1940) ; rubber, reclaimed 18,735 hundred- 
weight, value $113,760 (8,655 hundred- 
weight, $44,100); rubber substitute 476 
hundredweight, value $15,641 (369 hun- 
dredweight, $9,627); rubber thread, not 
covered, 5,386 pounds, value $4,363 (2,128 
pounds, $1,839); belting rubber ‘value 
only) , $19,110 in July 1941 compared with 
$11,622 in the same period of 1940; ce- 
ment rubber (value only), $12,438 in July 
1941 against $12,266 in July 1940; rubber 
hose (value only), $30,585 in July 1941, 
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compared with $35,430 in July 1940; rain- 
coats of India rubber, 6,138, valued at 
$21,027 (923 valued at $5,396 in July 
1940); tires for vehicles, n. 0. p., pneu- 
matic tire casings, 1,332 valued at $22,937 
(15,053 valued at $561,003 in July 1940); 
inner tubes, 251 valued at $1,078 (13,694 
valued at $64,672 in July 1940); solid 
rubber tires for automobiles and motor 
trucks, 53, valued at $3,684 (31 valued at 
$994 in July 1940); solid rubber tires for 
vehicles, n. 0. p. (value only), $1,680 in 
July 1941, compared with $497 in July 
1940; manufactures of rubber, n. o. p. 
(value only), $174,707 in July 1941 com- 
pared with $157,395 in July 1940. 

Exports of rubber and insulated wire 
and cable during July 1941 are compared 
with July 1940 in the following table 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ot- 
tawa): 





Classification 


Crude rubber 


Waste rubber 

Belting of rubber 

Canvas shoes with rubber soles 
Boots and shoes of rubber, n. 0. p 
Bathing caps of rubber 


Clothing of rubber and waterproofed clothing 
Heels of rubber 

Hose of rubber 

Soles of rubber 

Soling slabs of rubber 

Pneumatic tire casings for motor vehicles 
Inner tubes for motor vehicles 

Tires for other vehicles, n. 0. p 

Manufactures of rubber, n. 0. p 

Copper wire and cable, insulated 


‘ 
dol 
‘ 


July 1940 July 1941 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
pounds 

hundredweight 13, 328 $17, 990 18, 751 $39, 931 
pounds 170, 216 41, 531 103, 716 34, S48 
pairs 48, 739 44, 26 6, 207 45, 358 
lo 92, 760 640, S86 225, S48 227, 824 
lars wu 1, 500 
lo 17, 890 43, 702 
pairs 411, 269 15, 620 Hi, 172 4, 734 
dollars 75, 865 194,714 
pairs 108, 106 13, 259 2 1,774 
pounds 16, 850 4. 639 5. 708 1, 105 
number 25, 811 3. 437 10, 448 11, 727 

« gn. 47 a) 0 1s 
uM) | ot y 





1 Canadian dollars 


@ Cusa.—Imports of pneumatic casings 
into Cuba during June 1941 totaled 
11,581 units and in July 13,804, compared 
with entries of 12,550 units during May of 
this year, according to unofficial statis- 
tics. Imports for the period January 
through June 1941 aggregated 57,978 
units and through July 71,782, compared 
with receipts of 51,434 and 61,178 units, 


respectively, during the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Entries of solid tires totaled 74 units 
during June 1941 and 47 during July, all 
of which represented small (7- by 2-inch 
and 8- by 2'5-inch) tires for industria] 
wheels. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The practice of 
granting shipping-space priorities to the 
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more important export items, mainly 
rubber and tin, and of controlling the 
space allotted to minor products has 
been continued by the Netherlands Indies 
government. 


With reference to the plan of increas- 
ing service to the Pacific coast of the 
United States at the expense of the At- 
lantic coast, an agreement has been 
reached between the members of the 
Java-Pacific Conference whereby rubber 
shipments enjoy a rebate when dis- 
charged at Pacific-coast ports and 
shipped by rail to destinations in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and States east thereof—ship- 
ments to points east of the Saskatche- 
wan-Manitoba line in Canada also en- 
joying the rebate. Freight rates and 
corresponding rebates are: 


{In dollars} 





Per cubic Per 2,350 


Item meter kilograms 


Freight 16. 25 
Rebate 2.0: 





Applications for rebates must be made 
within 3 months after the carrying vessel 
has discharged the rubber and must be 
supported by railroad waybills covering 
the rail transportation. 

Rubber exports from the Netherlands 
Indies, by destinations, during April and 
May 1941 are shown in the following 
table: 


{In metric tons] 





: January 

April May i 

Destination , : May 

1941! 1941 1941 
England 1, 826 338 6, 966 
United States 26, 147 31, 980 156, 936 
British Malaya 20. 514 15, 317 78. 277 
Japan. 613 9, 161 
Australia 61 261 1, 179 
Others 537 637 2, 109 
rotal 14, 69S 48, 533 254, 628 





! Revised figures 
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Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


@ Brazit.—Dealers are interested in ob- 
taining American dental equipment as a 
result of curtailed shipments from Ger- 
many and Japan. 


@ BritisH WEst InpIEs—Imports of 
dental supplies and equipment into Ja- 
maica amount to from £4,000 to £5,000 
annually. 


Practically all is supplied by the United 
States. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products | 


@ UNITED Kincpom.—The textile dyeing 
and finishing industry processed 11 per- 
cent less yardage of all textile fabrics 
during the second quarter of 1941 than 
during the corresponding quarter of 1940, 
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and 3 percent less yardage than during 
the first quarter of 1941, according to 
trade sources. 

Wool piece goods dyed and finished 
during the June 1941 quarter showed an 
increase over both the June 1940 quarter 
and the first quarter of this year—but, 
in contrast, rayon piece goods, where the 
market is more largely domestic, showed 
losses of 20 percent and 14 percent, re- 
spectively, for the June 1941 quarter com- 
pared with the two other periods men- 
tioned. 

The yardage of cotton piece goods 
dyed and finished during the quarter 
ended June 30, 1941, was 10 percent be- 
low that for the corresponding period of 
last year and 1 percent above that for 
the March quarter of this year. 


Cotton and Products 


@ DoMINICAN ReEpvusiic.—Cotton and 
manufactures imported during 1940 had 
an aggregate value of $1,712,463—a de- 
cline from the average of imports during 
the past 5 years, and substantially less 
than imports during 1939, which were 
valued at $2,212,161. Chief suppliers of 
cotton manufactures to the Dominican 
Republic have been the United States 
and Japan; their respective shares in 
the 1940 importations were: 





Total imports 


Description of fabric 





Quantity Value 


Linear | 








Supplied by United | .._). 
—S: nited Supplied by Japan 


Quantity | Value 





| 
| 
| Quantity | Value 


























Linear Linear 
; meters Dollars meters Dollars meters Dollars 
Cloths, plain woven, bleached or unbleached 3, 653, 094 194, 757 | 446, 944 52, 514 3, 172, 929 138, 015 
Cloths, plain woven, dyed or printed._.__..._.__| 6,447,165 | 398, 842 1, 555, 286 166,286 | 4,753, 565 220, 214 
Cloths, plain woven, manufactured with dyed | 
SS eee Se ee SS ae ..| 3, 548, 531 192, 945 801, 421 86, 351 2, 687, 569 105, 029 
Cloths, twilled or figured in the loom, bleached | 
or unbleached 898,970 | 95,788 | 446,531 | 56,314} 414, 021 29, 166 
Cloths, twilled or figured in the loom, dyed or 
printed | 1,272,469 | 154, 277 405,610 | 59, 996 | 700, 292 56, 562 
Cloths, twilled or figured in the loom, manu- | 
factured with dyed yarns. 1,874,371 | 185,788 | $23,215 | 106,593 | 1, 002, 753 | 68, 685 
Kilograms | | | 
Blankets and blanketing 35, 523 24, 306 | 13,237 | 12,298 22, 267 11, 985 
Linear | | 
metere | | 
Cotton duck 11, 750 3, 841 | 7,274 | 2,967 3. 969 | 648 
, 1 Lies mga given for the United States do not include small quantities in each category shown as shipped from 
*uerto Rico. 


@ Hait1.—Exports of cotton during the 
first half of August amounted to 492 
metric tons, nearly all of which was des- 
tined for Colombia. Shipments of cot- 
ton from Haiti during the period from 
October 1, 1940, to August 15, 1941, aggre- 
gated 2,580 tons, against 3,105 in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding fiscal 
year. It is reported locally that unsold 
stocks on hand at the close of August 
amounted to about 3,000 bales and that 
negotiations for their sale were pro- 
ceeding. 


Wool and Products 


@ Urucuay.—From the beginning of the 
current wool season in Uruguay on Octo- 
ber 1, 1940, to the end of August, 60,848 
metric tons of wool had arrived on the 
Montevideo market. During this period 


exports totaled 141,022 bales—an amount 
computed to be 15,000 to 20,000 bales 
greater than the current season’s clip. 
The reason attributed for the excess of 
exports over production was the fact that 
at the beginning of the current wool sea- 
son in Uruguay, there existed in the 
country a substantial carry-over of wool 
from the preceding season’s production. 
The United States received slightly less 
than 8242 percent of the wool exported 
from Uruguay during the 1l-month 
period. 

Through August, activity in the Monte- 
video wool market was slight, since there 
remained of the old clip only sorts ordi- 
narily unsuitable for the United States 
market. There were some negotiations 


with United States purchasers concern- 
ing the sale of high-grade wools from the 
new clip not yet on the market, but these 
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were broken off during the closing week 
cf the month in consequence of the 
spread between bid and asking prices. 
Members of the local wool trade estimate 
that the coming clip, which will begin to 
arrive on the Montevideo market about 
mid-November, will be about 20 percent 
less than the 1940-41 production, which 
aggregated about 132,000,000 pounds, 
according to local estimates. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


@ CoLomsi1A.—A proposed law has been 
introduced into the Colombian Senate to 
use public funds to encourage the large- 
scale development of the “fique” industry. 
The fique plant is similar to sisal and pro- 
duces a fiber widely used in Colombia as 
a substitute for sisal and jute. Although 
the commercial development of this prod- 
uct is relatively recent, Colombian coffee 
is now shipped in sacks made from this 
fiber. It is believed locally that, with 
some encouragement from the Govern- 
ment, fique might possibly supplant to 
Some extent the sisal and jute fibers now 
required from abroad. 


@ Haiti.—Exports of sisal during the 
first half of August amounted to 332 
metric tons, making a total of 9,327 tons 
exported since October 1, 1940, against 
7,014 during the period October 1, 1939, 
to August 19, 1940. It is believed locally 
that the prevailing high level of ship- 
ments will be increased. 


@ Mexico.—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso during August 1941 showed 
a slight increase over the high rate of 
shipments which had prevailed in July 
and were considerably more than double 
the amounts exported during August 
1940. However, exports of henequen 
cordage and other manufactured articles 
were less in August than during July, 
but were about five times as large as ship- 
ments of similar products during August 
1940. 

The United States was the destination 
for all exports of both long and short 
fibers during August and for the bulk of 
the manufactures of henequen. Exports 
of long fiber aggregated 7,901 metric tons 
in August, against 8,104 in July; ship- 
ments of short fiber totaled 837 metric 
tons, against 513 in July. Exports of 
henequen twines, including binder, ropes, 
cloth, and bags, amounted to 1,395 metric 
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tons in August, compared with 1,706 in 
July. The United States received 1,226 
tons of the August shipments of henequen 
manufactures, and five other American 
countries received the remainder. 

Sales to the domestic market in Mexico 
during August amounted to 10,293 bales, 
of which 7,348 consisted of cordage. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Urucuay.—Neither rayon filament 
yarn nor Staple fiber are produced in the 
country, but yarn containing a mixture 
of rayon with wool or cotton is produced 
locally. The rayon used for the produc- 
tion of such yarn enters the country as 
waste or fiber, and average importations 
for this purpose amount to about 100,- 
600 kilograms annually. Uruguayan im- 
ports of rayon filament yarn, staple fiber, 
and waste during the past 2 years are 
shown in table 1, below. 

Pure rayon fabrics are not shown sep- 
arately in official Uruguayan import sta- 
tistics, but are grouped with fabrics con- 
taining cotton in which rayon is the chief 
component. Imports under this classi- 
fication during 1939 and 1940 are shown 
in table 2. 

Imports credited to Italy and Japan in 
table 2 are mainly low-priced mate- 
rials, and in this field Japan has sup- 
planted Italy as chief supplier since the 
latter’s entry into the war. The share 
of these imports supplied by the United 
States is understood to comprise chiefly 
the better-quality fabrics and rayon nov- 
elties. This is particularly true of mate- 
rials recently entered. 


TABLE 1.—Uruguayan Imports of Rayon 
Filament Yarn, Staple Fiber, and Waste 





Country of origin 1934 1940 


Kilograms Kilograms 

Japan & 370 
Netherlands 137, 866 153, 508 
Italy 129. 302 132, 920 
Germany GS. SOO 9, 648 
Switzerland 23, 110 i, 718 
United Kingdom & 274 6, 634 
Sweden 4,179 

France , 406 SAL) 
Poland 330 

Belgium 14 2, 015 
Argentina 12 B30) 


United States 1, 102 


Total 405, 362 





TABLE 2.—Uruguayan Imports of Fabrics 
of Rayon and Cotton-Rayon Mixtures 





Country of origin 1939 1940 


Kilograms | Kilograms 


Italy 208, 203 25, 201 
Japan 198, 442 252, 200 
Germany 46, 756 3, 421 
France 37, 313 5h, 355 
England 27, 959 AQ. O64 
Czechoslovakia 3, 815 307 
Belgium 2, 205 180) 
Netherlands 1, 774 7H 
Spain 1, 535 
Switzerland 1, 288 1, 325 
United States R72 +, 928 
Poland_. 295 
Argentina 192 463 
Hungary mt} 
Not specified 145 

Total_. 130, 850 635, 200 
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Rayon weaving and knitting is well 
established in Uruguay, and the country 
is practically self-sufficient in production 
of stockings, underclothing, and standard 
dress goods. The local rayon-manufac- 
turing industry includes a few small fac- 
tories producing stockings and general 
rayon materials. Cloths suitable for un- 
derclothing are produced exclusively by 
one concern, which has a monopoly for 
the manufacture of pure rayon materials, 
a monopoly sponsored by the Government 
and still having 6 years to run. 

This arrangement does not, however, 
prevent the local manufacture of stock- 
ings or part-rayon materials by other 
concerns. The rayon-manufacturing in- 
dustry in Uruguay has reached a stable 
condition and enjoys tariff protection 
against foreign competition. The chief 
threat to the security of the industry 
arises from the lack of raw materials. In 
the past, yarn and other required mate- 
rials have been supplied chiefly from 


countries now faced with difficulties 
affecting deliveries. 
Wearing Apparel 


Exports of needlework from Puerto 
Rico for the year ended June 30, 1940, 
were valued at $6,252,825. They 
amounted to about 7! percent of the 
total Island exports. Exports of needle- 
work for 1939 and 1940 amounted to 11.6 
percent of the total exports from the 
Island and were valued at $14,581,000 
and $12,514,429, respectively. 

The drop in 1941 is believed to reflect 
difficulties mainly of Wage-and-Hours 
Law origin, which the needlework in- 
dustry has been contending with and 
which brought about a complete shut- 
down for a time. Operations at the 
present time are believed to be no more 
than 30 percent of normal. 


@ New ZEALAND.—The Government has 
announced that, effective September 1, 
1941, the prices of 38 essential commod- 
ities and public services will be stabil- 
ized. Among these are New Zealand- 
made clothing and footwear, including 
men’s, women’s, boys’, and girls’ shoes 
(New Zealand leather in each case), 
men’s” all-wool underwear, women’s 
woolen underwear, boys’ all-wool under- 
wear, boys’ all-wool jerseys, girls’ all- 
wool underwear, men’s woolen socks, 
boys’ school hose, woolen piece goods, 
knitting wools, blankets, suitings from 
New Zealand wool, and shoe repairs. 


@ UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.—Demand 
has recently sharply increased for many 
articles of merchandise from the United 
States, particularly women’s dresses, for 
daytime and evening wear. The de- 
mand is not confined to the larger cities, 
but comes from smaller towns and trade 
centers of the interior. 

The run on silk stockings has been 
accelerated by the published news from 
the United States of the shutting off of 
imports of raw silk from Japan and un- 
certainty as to how long stocks now 
available will last. 
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During 1940 United States exports of 
cotton dresses and ensembles of woven 
fabrics to the Union of South Africa 
totaled 130,595, valued at $127,120, while 
wool clothing exports for women and 
children (except knitted) numbered 
47,298, valued at $194,094. The value of 
the 71,735 silk dresses, blouses, and skirts 
was $220,052. 

Exports of rayon dresses, skirts, 
blouses, and other outerwear, not knitted 
or crocheted, from the United Sates to 
the Union of South Africa numbered 
1,032,485 and were valued at $2,048,242, 
while the same types of clothing made 
of knit or crocheted fabrics, and other 
outerwear for women, were valued at 
$298,003 and numbered 150,302. 

Local manufacturers of clothing of 
all types are exceptionally busy, and 
have orders on hand to last for several 
months. Concern, however, is being ex- 
pressed as to whether supplies will be 
available in desired quantities. 

The volume of South Africa’s im- 
ports of cotton manufactures, especially 
underwear and hosiery, decreased dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941, compared 
with 1940. Figures for all classifications 
are not available, but the decline in value 
of imports of knitted and woven cotton 
underwear and hosiery was considerable 
despite a 15 to 20 percent higher unit 
value in the corresponding period of 
1940. For the first 3 months of 1941, im- 
ports from both the United Kingdom 
and Japan of such items were below 
those of the same period of 1940, ac- 
counting for approximately the entire 
decline in each classification. The 
United States increased its share of the 
market. 

Cotton-hosiery imports for the first 
quarter were about 10 percent below 
those for the corresponding period of 
1940. 

Detailed import figures for 1940 for 
rayon and silk hosiery are not yet avail- 
able but are believed to be about the 
same as for 1939, with the value up 
15 to 20 percent. Purchases from the 
United States are said to be mounting. 

The demand for silk and nylon hosiery 
far exceeds the supply. No actual short- 
age exists, however, as the demand is 
from the wholesaler and retailer rather 
than the consumer. In anticipation of 
import restrictions, dealers are buying 
forward. 

Imports of men’s and women’s cotton 
underwear of all types from all coun- 
tries during the second quarter of 1940, 
were valued at £123,832, but dropped to 
£79,726 during the same period in 1941. 
Of these imports, merchandise from the 
United States amounted to £13,330 for 
the second quarter of 1940 and £26,950 
for the similar period in 1941. 

Cotton hosiery imports to the Union 
amounted to £48,277 and £43,548 for the 
second quarters of 1940 and 1941, re- 
spectively—with the United States’ share 
amounting to £3,574 and £5,954 for the 
same periods. 

Hosiery exports in 1940 from the 
United States to the Union of South 
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Africa included 8,014 dozen pairs of 
women’s and children’s seamless silk 
hosiery valued at $26,220, while women’s 
full-fashioned silk hosiery exported num- 
bered 20,946 dozen pairs, valued at 
$123,153. United States shipments of 
hosiery made of rayon and other syn- 
thetic textiles for women and children 
totaled 20,525 dozen pairs, valued at 
$59,226. The value of the 41,176 dozen 
pairs of men’s socks of similar textiles 
exported during 1940 from the United 
States to the Union was $78,754. 


@ UNITED Kincpom.—Scotland’s knitting 
industry, comprising hosiery, woolen 
outerwear and underwear, sweaters, car- 
digans, etc., is in a bad situation. Gov- 
ernment orders will keep the factories 
running at Hawick for a few weeks on 
reduced staffs. The home trade has been 
seriously cut into by clothes rationing. 
The export trade has been fairly good 
and the American market for cashmere 
goods is satisfactory—but the labor po- 
sition is serious and the Government 
has been asked not to call up for military 
duty any more factory workers from the 
district. 


The acceptance of “concentration” 
proposals has not yet been confirmed, 
and the industry is in an unsettled state. 
(See article on “British Concentration 
of Production,” FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 14, 1941.) The determin- 
ing factor in the number of employable 
hours is the amount of Government 
orders on hand. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


For the 1941 tobacco-harvest period 
in Puerto Rico, January to June, pro- 
duction is estimated at 267,500 hundred- 
weight, grown on 40,000 acres, compared 
with 217,130 hundredweight from 33,265 
acres in 1940 and 116,884 hundredweight 
from 18,688 acres during 1939. 


During the year ended June 30, 1941, 
tobacco exports, including manufac- 
tures, reached a value of $7,780,917, in 
comparison with $6,091,801 in the pre- 
ceding year and $7,621,006 in the year 
ended June 30, 1939. 


Little unsold tobacco remains in the 
hands of local dealers, and stripping 
operations are well advanced. Ship- 
ments in volume will be going forward 
to northern manufacturers soon, and it 
is reported that the net return to both 
growers and dealers will be reasonably 
satisfactory. 


@ CanapA.—Harvesting of the 1941 flue- 
cured tobacco crop in Norfolk County, 
Ontario, started the first week of August, 
with the pulling of the bottom or sand 
leaves, and reached its peak toward the 
end of August. It was estimated that 
the entire crop would be in barns before 
the close of September, provided there is 
no frost. 
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Many curers from the tobacco-growing 
sections of the United States arrived at 
the beginning of the harvest, to remain 
until the crop has been cared for. Ar- 
rangements for their entry were made 
with the Dominion immigration author- 
ities prior to the harvest season. 

Despite serious damage to 4,000 acres 
and the entire destruction of about 600 
acres by hail, 1941 has been one of the 
most successful years in the history of 
Norfolk County’s tobacco industry. From 
44,000 to 45,000 acres of flue-cured to- 
bacco have been grown this year— 
slightly in excess of the 1940 acreage. 
The yield will undoubtedly exceed the 
average of 1,000 pounds to the acre, mak- 
ing a total of more than 45,000,000 
pounds. 

There has been no indication as yet of 
the price to be paid for this year’s crop, 
but an increase over the 1940 price is 
expected. 


@ FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Cigarette imports 
into Indochina decreased sharply during 
1940 to 695 metric tons, valued at 16,300,- 
000 francs from 1,963 tons, valued at 28,- 
500,000 francs in 1939. Arrivals during 
the first 4 months of 1941 reached 102 
tons, valued at 2,900,000 francs. The 
bulk of such imports during all periods 
came from Algeria; however, the United 
States supplied small amounts—23 tons 
in 1939, 18 tons in 1940, and 7 tons in 
the 4-month period of 1941. 

Shipments of moderate volume from 
Hong Kong and Singapore consist mainly 
of British and a small percentage of 
American cigarettes. The importation 
of British cigarettes has _ practically 
ceased, and an opportunity to increase 
sales of American cigarettes is reported. 
Such an opportunity is, however, seriously 
handicapped by import and exchange re- 
strictions obtaining at present in Indo- 
china. 

Cigarette production in French Indo- 
china amounted to 2,788 metric tons in 
1937 and 3,011 tons in 1938. More recent 
statistics are not available. 

An important volume of cigarettes is 
consumed in French Indochina. The 
estimated average annual consumption 
is 5,000 to 6,000 metric tons, of which 
nearly 40 percent are imported and 60 
percent manufactured locally. Most of 
the population consumes low-priced do- 
mestic cigarettes. Wealthier Annamites 
and Chinese, and local Europeans, for the 
most part use imported Algerian cig- 
arettes and, to a lesser degree, British, 
American, Egyptian, and Turkish cig- 
arettes. 


@ IRELAND (EIRE) —The total net selling 
weight of the 1940 tobacco crop was 124,- 
073 pounds, valued at £6,888 5s. 7d. (about 
$27,900), or at nearly 23 cents a pound. 
This price is the highest received for lo- 
cally grown tobacco in recent years. 
Prospects for the 1941 production are 
said to be fairly good. Approximately 
140 growers who are known to have 
planted tobacco this season are culti- 
vating not more than 200 acres, it is 
estimated. 
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On June 27, 1941, there was a 10 
months’ supply of tobacco on hand in 
Eire, according to the Minister for Fi- 
nance; however, a shortage is to be ex- 
pected unless arrangements can be made 
for ships now in United States ports to 
bring supplies. 

While the acreage under tobacco has 
been increased this year, there will be 
nothing like sufficient quantities of do- 
mestic tobacco to meet the demand; also, 
Irish tobacco is not exactly a success 
among smokers. The absence of tobacco 
from the daily ration is not the most se- 
rious aspect of the threatened shortage, 
for, in normal times, the Government 
has derived a large part of its revenues 
from tobacco sales, and, should this 
source fail, the authorities will have to 
find another commodity from which an 
equal amount of revenue can be derived. 


@ Puitipprne Istanps.—Export of leaf, 
scrap, and filler tobacco were unsatisfac- 
tory during June 1941, the total of 149,- 
003 kilograms declining 80 percent from 
the 756,316 kilograms exported in June 
1940. The bulk of these shipments went 
to the United States, with moderate 
quantities going to Hong Kong and mis- 
cellaneous countries. 


Leaf, scrap, and filler shipments during 
the first 6 months of 1941 declined 56 per- 
cent to 2,002,483 kilograms, from 4,532,- 
926 in the corresponding period of 1940. 
Details follow: 





First 6 months 





Item RN 
1940 1941 3* 
Leaf tobacco: Kilograms Kilograms 
United States__- 10, 692 111, 633 
Sa , 1, 848, 725 
Europe__-__-_- 172, 882 
French Africa ae 235, 272 
French East Indies 248, 910 309, 888 
“ee 170, 964 273, 376 
Hong Kong -- 16, 342 32, 290 
Other countries 109, 067 4, 673 
Total leaf-_.- 2, 812, 854 731, 860 
Scraps, fillers, etc.: 
United States - 1, 679, 737 1, 255, 153 
Sa nies 34, 641 | 3, 205 
Other countries - - -_-_- al 5, 694 12, 265 
Total scrap and filler....| 1,720,072 | 1, 270,623 


Grand total..........__. | 4 532, 925 | 2, 002, 483 





During June 1941, Philippine cigar 
exports, amounting to 21,323,145 pieces, 
showed an increase of nearly 10,000,000 
pieces compared with the preceding 
month, owing to a substantial gain in 
shipments to the United States (16,962,- 
780 pieces) and heavy shipments to other 
countries (approximately 4,000,000 pieces 
to Spain). June 1940 cigar exports to- 
taled 22,892,719 pieces, of which 22,531,- 
684 went to the United States. 


Cigar shipments during the first 6 
months of 1941 decreased 25 percent to 
76,525,521 pieces, from 101,829,613 in the 
same period of 1940. The United States 
accounted for 69,903,826 pieces in the 
1941 period, compared with 90,223,624 
in the 6 months of 1940. 
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European, Far Eastern, and 


Other Exchange Rates 


Notre.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates REporTED BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp* 


1941 


























Annual average rate Monthly average rate | 
Country Unit quoted Re GEeneet cameetn numa te “ 
1939 1940 July 1941 |August 1941) 
, {Pound (free) *$3. 5338 | $3. 0516 $3. 2131 $3. 2128 $3. 2140 
Australia... -- |) Pound (official) open | 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 
|f Dollar (free) . 9602 . 8514 . 8827 . 8896 | RANK 
Canada -|) Dollar (official) “ee . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 9091 
China (Shanghai) Yuan *. 1188 * 0600 * 0524 (**) ° 
Germany - Reichsmark *. 4006 *, 4002 (**) (** (**) 
Hong Kong Dollar 2745 2206 . 2452 2511 | 2509 
India. Rupee. * 3328 | 3016 | 3013 3013 | 3017 
Japan_.- Yen . 2596 | 2244 . 2344 (ee | oe 
New Zealand. Pound *3. 5482 | 3. 0638 | 3. 2257 | 3. 2254 | 3. 2268 
Portugal __....| Eseudo 0404 | 0371 (**) (** } . 
Straits Settlements___......| Dollar | *. 5174 4698 . 4716 4716 | 471¢ 
Sweden ..| Krona 2399 | 23R0 | (**) oe ee 
Switzerland ; | France . 2253 | 2268 (°*) “bates } ie 
Union of South Africa_ | Pound : *4.4017 | 3. 9800 3. GROO 3. 9800 3. US00 
Tri _— Pound (free)._.......-.. 4. 4354 3. 8300 4. 0323 4. 0318 4. 0328 
United Kingdom... ..------/) pound (official)......... DOES | 4.0350 4.0350 4. 0350 | 4. 0350 
| 
OrFictAL Rates IN ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
(New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva Annual average 
lent in | rate ! 
| | United | : aii 
Country Official rate States | l 
dollars | | 
of unit 1938 | 1939 
| quoted 
Afghanistan | 13 Afghanis=$1.00 | $0.0769 | “an 
Belgian Congo 44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 0226 | f 
Belgium _ _- 1 belga= RM 0.40 4 1600 | $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
Bulgaria 84 leva=$1.00 5 60119 * 0124] ¢* 012) 
China—M anchuria 1M. yuan=1 yen -. 2343 | 2845 1 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia) 1 koruna= RM 0.10 4 0400 * 0347 | 8° 0343 
Denmark - -- 1 krone=RM 0.50 4 2000 2183 2035 
Egypt - - - £E0.24072= $1.00 4.1542 | 95.0130 | 94. 5463 
Estonia __ 417 krooni=$1.00 2398 | 1 2711 | 1011 2538 
Finland 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 0203 | 0216 * 019 
France (occupied area) 1 franc= RM 0.05 #0200 | Q288 251 
France (unoccupied area) 43.90 francs=$1.00 0228 | 0288 025! 
French Indochina 1 piaster = $).2269 2269 | 288) | 19. 2510 
Greece . - _- | 152.50 drachmas = $1.00 0066 0090 00R2 
Hungary | 5.08 pengo=$1.00 1988 | 1973 | 1924 
Iceland 6.5165 kroner = $1.00 1535 aa 
Tran__..-- 17.1133 rials = $1.00 N5RS | al 
Iraq___- 1 dinar=£1 sterling 4.0350 | 4.8804 | 94. 4354 
Italy 19.00 lira=$1.00 0426 OA2E 052% 
Latvia 5.30 lats=$1.00 __ 1887 | 1 1938 10 1852 
Lithuania | 6.00 lits=$1.00 1667 | 1.1691 | 1, 1671 
Luxembourg | 1 franc=RM 0.10. 4 400 
Netherlands | 1 guilder=RM 1.33... 4, 5320 5501 5334 
Netherlands Indies | 1.8925 guilders=$1.00 5284 1 5501 13, 5334 
Newfoundland | $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 W991 9042 on02 
Norway 1 krone=RM 0.60 4 2400) 2457 B77 
l’alestine £P1=£1 sterling 4.0350 | * 4.8804 | © 4 4354 
Poland (‘General Governorship”’) | 1 zloty=RM 0.50... 4 2000 | IS86 | = 8. 1884 
Rumania. - - 187.6 lei =$1.00 0054 * 0073 | 2°. 0071 
Spain _--- 10.95 peseta = $1.00 0913 * O5A0 * 0909 
Syria 2.195 pounds =$1.00 4556 2 57M 12 OM 
Thailand (Siam) 11 bahts=£1 sterling 3659 444 4032 
Turkey. £T1=$0.75 TH) ROL! 824 
U.8.8.R 5.30 rubles=$1.00 4 R87 
Yugoslavia 54.70 dinars = $1.00 15 0183 * 1231 | 2° 027 
*Nominal. * Average for first 8 months only. 
**Not available. ’ Based on average for the yen. 
1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency * Average first 3 months only. 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates * Based on average for pound sterling. 


for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 


Federal Reserve Board. 


2 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 


ber. 


‘ Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 
5 For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 


1¢© Computed from average official 
States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, anc 
1! A verage for first 11 months only 
1 Based on average for French fra 


¢ For foreign trade valuation pur] 
1s Commercial rate. 


percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 


equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


rates for the United 
1 Lithuania, 


ne. 


18 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


voses only. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NoTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar 



































Annual average Latest available 
| rate Average rate quotation 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange | 
¢ June July oo ae 
| 1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate | Date 
Argentina. ----- | Paper peso......| Official A............. 3.71 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | Sept. 18 
| 14.32 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
aes etches. e's Seite sel on cheats eee eee te eee { ay |}sept. 16 
Free market.........-- 4. 33 4. 37 4.22 4.21 4.24 | Sept. 18 
Bolivia ....| Boliviano.......| Controlled. ........--- | 32.34 39.09 | 41.74 46. 46 46.46 | Sept. 11 
| Curb.... -|245. 46 56. 71 53. 34 50. 50 50. 50 | End of 
Aug 
Brazil _ - Milreis Official. | 16.829 | 416.500 |416.500 |416.500 | 416.5 Sept. 13 
Free market____--.-- 819.706 | 19.789 | 19.716 | 19.690 19. 690 Do 
Special free market......|321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do 
| 3 Sea | 20. 826 21.421 | 20. 169 19. 584 20. 483 Do 
| | Peso Ah GR cca nan ces 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Aug. 21 
| Export draft... -- ..-| 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
| Curb market........-.--| 32.47 33.04 | 29.54 29. 25 32. 40 Do 
Free... .--- cocven 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange... .- 29. 86 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar... .__-| $31.13 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Agricultural dollar - --_- ae 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia.......|.....do CORANGEIE ccnccccnccces) LW | LS 1. 755 1.755 1.755 | Sept. 9 
Bank of Republic _.| 1.755 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 1.755 Do 
Stabilization Fund | (8) (8) (8) (8) 
| ae 1.78 1. 93 1.86 1. 85 1.78 | Sept. 9 
Costa Rica.....| Colon | Uncontrolled_. | 5. 67 5. 70 6.01 5. 96 5.75 | Sept. 8 
| Controlled -___-- | 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
Cuba ..| Peso .| Free. - - a 93 . 90 . 99 . 99 995 | Sept. 20 
Ecuador.. | Sucre __.. Central Bank (Official) -|_.__--- | 716.42 | 15.00 15.00 15.00 | Aug. 16 
Honduras......| Lempira.- Official_-- TE (3) 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 Sept. 11 
Mexico.........| Peso =) -| 5.18 5. 40 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba. - - | Official -| 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Sept. 13 
| Curb... 5.35 | 6.36 | 6.04 | 6.00 5. 95 Do 
Paraguay... -- Paper peso .| Official } ..|*70.00 {332.00  |332.00 333. 00 Sept. 6 
Peru... ..| Sol see W200... --| 5.33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Aug. 25 
Salvador_......| Colon ssl SEP out ee 36 | Se 2.5 2.5 Sept. 1 
Uruguay .......| Peso-- | GO...... . 3626 .3755| 4263 . 4379 9, 4376) Sept. 6 
Controlled free . 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266) Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled - - 3.19 3.19 3.19 3.23 | 3.35 | Sept. 13 
Free TATE NRE Bene, Ere TT ae | 103. 64 Do 








1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
§ July-Dec. 
§ Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 
4 For commitments of the Government only. 
§ July 13-Dee. 31. 
¢ For Class 2 merchandise 
For Class 3 merchandise 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 


...1.795 (May-Dec.) 
..1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


7 June-Dee. 

§ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

*In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

1¢ Free market established by decree of July 23. 

NoTeE.-See Argentina ‘‘Exchange and Finance’’ for 
rates announced on Sept. 2 as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on Aug. 27. 





Trade Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial, of September 
9, 1941. Opposition must be filed before 
October 13, 1941. 





Trade-mark Class and commodity 


Pears No. 16-—-Entire class 

Atlas No. 6--Excepting cinematograph appa- 
ratus, films, talking machines, rec- 
ords and cylinders for same 





El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from date of publication. 





Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
1941 
Sobisminol Drugs and veterinary | Aug. 13 
products. 
Mejoral Medicinal and pharma- Do 
ceutical products, drugs, 
and veterinary products 
Cystex Chemical, medicinal and | Aug. 21 
pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. 
Curanina de. Specialties and medicinal | Aug. 22 
Juan Salas products 
Nieto 
Mendaco Chemical, medicinal and Do. 
pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. 
VI-KA-5 Medicinal preparation for | Aug. 23 
the use of Vitamin 
Klos. 
Coliron Chemical and pharma- | Aug. 26 
ceutical products. 
Bismadona do Aug. 30 
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These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


The United States Fats and Oils Indus- 
try—August 1941. (Pt. 3-78) A 
résumé of the status of the impor- 
tant fats and oils as they are affected 
by the War, together with some com- 
ments on their future aspects. 


The United States Canning Industry-—— 
August 1941. (Pt. 3-79.) One of 
the new monthly reports giving data 
on the pack, consumption, demand, 
prospects, and other information for 
this important industry. 


The United States Lumber Industry— 
August 1941. (Pt. 440.) Prices; 
stocks; consumption, both private 
and governmental; foreign trade; 
and the legislative outlook with ref- 
erence to lumber products. 


The United States Rubber Industry— 
August 1941. (Pt. 10-34.) A monthly 
industry survey report on the status 
of the rubber industry with regard 
to supplies, manufacture, distribu- 
tion and consumption. 


Small Business Man To Have Larger 
Share of Defense Orders. (Business 
Series No. 16. A résumé of the ac- 
tivities of OPM, the Army, and the 
Navy, in subcontracting defense or- 
ers so that the small-business man 
may participate and alleviate pos- 
sible shutdowns. 


Financial Statistics of Leading Com- 
panies Summarized. (Business 
Series No. 17.) Contains charts and 
tables, selected from a recent release 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
giving material on operating ratios 
of 780 corporations in 76 industries 
for the year 1939. 


United States Domestic Transportation— 
August 1941. (Business Series No. 
18.) A monthly summary of the 
status of transportation facilities, 
containing data on car loadings, and 
estimates for future demands. 





New South African Ship 


The Isis, largest ship ever built in the 
Union of South Africa—a 70-foot pas- 
senger vessel for service between Robben 
Island (Table Bay) and Capetown—was 
delivered to the Union Department of 
Defense in June of this year. 
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Peanuts Are Not “Just Peanuts” 
in China 
(Continued from p. 7) 


Peanut Oil Exports Fall Off 


Peanut oil exports to foreign countries 
in the first 6 months of the 1940-41 sea- 
son decreased about 17 percent from the 
total reached during the same period of 
the previous year. 

The decrease in exports was in reality 
much greater than the above figures 
show, since Taiwan appeared for the 
first time as an importer and Hong King 
greatly increased its imports. If ship- 
ments to these areas were deducted, the 
real decrease in peanut oil exports would 
be about 35 percent. 

Exports of peanut oil to Canada fel! 
about 43 percent, if it be assumed that all 
exports shown as going to the United 
States were actually destined for Canada. 
Exports to Kwantung Leased Territory 
indicated a large increase because, it is 
believed, these shipments were destined 
for Germany. German and Kwantung 
imports combined increased approxi- 
mately 388 percent over the 1939-40 sea- 
son. Korea also took a small shipment 
of peanut oil, 2,113 quintals, which may 
have been transshipped to Germany. 


Exports of Peanut Oil From China to 
Foreign Countries 





{For first half of season only—November through April] 
he Quantity 
Year (quintals 
1937-38 __- 5. 709 
1938-39 170, 010 
1939-40 119, 757 
1940-41 99, 858 





Prices Remain High 


Various factors have caused wide fluc- 
tuations in prices. Among them are spec- 
ulation, changes in the value of the 
Federal Reserve Bank yuan in relation 
to fapi, difficulty in obtaining import 
“cover” on the link exchange basis en- 
forced in North China by the Japanese, 
disturbed conditions in markets abroad 
and in the Pacific area, and restrictions 
placed on the trade between North China 
and Shanghai and South China ports. 
These factors, of course, not only apply to 
this particular commodity, but to prac- 
tically all exports from North China. 

Although the yuan of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank has continued to appreciate 
in terms of fapi from $FRB85 to $FRB50 
equals Fapi (Chinese National Currency) 
$100, and the link exchange rate for 
$FRB1 equals from $US0.0625 to $US0.- 
105, kernel and peanut oil prices at 
Tsingtao have remained high. Kernel 
prices have been uniformly higher than 
last seasOn, and peanut oil prices were 
higher until April 1, 1941, when a slight 
decline occurred. Prices in Tsingtao have 
been kept very high by speculators on 
the local commodity exchange, peanut oil 
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at one time reaching a high of $FRB85 
per picul from warehouse, and kernels 
$FRB43. In May 1941, spot prices per 
picul for shelled peanuts ranged between 
$FRB35 and $FRB38, the average being 
about $FRB36. Peanut oil spot prices 
per picul ranged from $FRB58 to $FRB- 
72 the first half of May averaging 
around $FRB62, while the latter half in- 
dicated a substantial increase in the 
average to about $FRB68. 


Stocks 


According to the best estimates avail- 
able, the following stocks of peanut prod- 
ucts are still on hand in the North China 
and Central China producing regions, in 
metric tons: unshelled, 1,073; kernels, 
47,415; oil, 7,848; cake meal, 1,210. 

A large part of this season’s crop was 
consumed in the interior. By crushing 
the kernels in hand presses, the farmers 
have a ready supply of cooking oil and 
edible cake for themselves. Many sec- 
tions were unable to ship to export cen- 
ters because of guerrilla interference. 
The first 6 months of the Chinese pea- 
nut season, the period under review, is 
always the most active, and large ship- 
ments during the next 6 months are not 
expected. 


Trade Outlook 


Peanut exports from North China dur- 
ing 1940 and early 1941 have held up re- 
markably well in spite of the disturbed 
trade conditions. Although foreign 
countries took less peanut products dur- 
ing the first half of the 1940-41 season, 
a rise in exports to South China ports 
and arrangements for shipping oil and 
kernels via the Trans-Siberian railway 
to Germany enabled farmers to sell a 
fair portion of their crop. The most 
serious blow to the trade was dealt by 
the Canadian Government which adopt- 
ed a licensing arrangement for peanut 
kernel imports from China. Kernel im- 
ports are to be restricted, possibly to en- 
courage the import of Indian peanuts, 
which are within the sterling bloc. All 
exports to European countries have 
ceased, now that the Trans-Siberian 
railway is closed to Germany. South 
American ports have not developed mar- 
ket centers for Chinese peanut products 
aS well as was expected in the light of 
shipments last year, and competition 
from other vegetable oils and has appar- 
ently been too keen. 

Some revival in the domestic trade 
between North China and South China 
ports, however, has taken place, with 
Japanese firms having a monopoly. As 
trade with South China ports is barred 
to Chinese firms, this in effect reserves 
the greatest portion of the domestic busi- 
ness, as Well, to Japanese circles. 

For example, 24 Chinese firms dealing 
in the peanut and bean trade between 
Tsingtao and Shanghai were forced by 
Japanese authorities to subscribe to the 


formation of the Tsing Hwa Trading Co.., 


which will be the only company empow- 
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ered to deal in these products with 
Shanghai. A quota for yearly exports to 
Shanghai has been fixed at 7,200 tons 
of peanut oil and 5,000 tons of peanuts. 
Of the quota, the new company will be 
granted 70 percent, while Japanese firms 
are allotted the other 30 percent. Deal- 
ers are not very optimistic about the 
business which can be done with Shang- 
hai, as the Shanghai merchants are also 
organized under Japanese sponsorship 
and offers emanating from Shanghai are 
so closely calculated as to allow little, if 
any profit. 

Imports into North China have been 
on a restricted basis since July 1940, and 
since exports must be “linked” with im- 
ports, it has often happened that when 
an exporter is in a position to make a 
sale abroad he is unable to find an im- 
porter with the necessary amount of 
foreign exchange with whom to link the 
transaction. This is especially true in 
the peanut-oil export trade where large 
amounts of foreign currency are required 
for a single shipment. 

The rise in the link exchange rate, the 
high prices locally for peanuts which 
forced up quotations to foreign buyers, 
and the lack of “import” cover were the 
principal difficulties faced by the peanut 
exporter during the current 1940-41 sea- 
son. During the rest of the season, 
which ends in October, exporters do not 
expect to make large shipments, the first 
6 months being the most active and 
Canadian importers having exhausted 
their quota. The lack of shipping facili- 
ties between North China and foreign 
countries and South China ports is also 
a factor in discouraging new business. 





New Law of Chambers of Com- 
merce in Mexico 
(Continued from p. 10) 


may be composed only of such members 
as are not obligated to keep books of ac- 
counting under the fiscal laws. 


Administration and 
Management 


In general, Chambers will be admin- 
istered by a board of directors and by 
such organs (i. e., sections and commit- 
tees) as may be established according to 
the articles of incorporation and bylaws. 
Special sections may be created in both 
Chambers of Commerce and industrial 
Chambers, although the general meeting 
of active members is the “supreme organ 
of the Chambers.” The latter is true 
throughout the corporation law of Latin 
America in general. General meetings 
are either ordinary or extraordinary, 
that is, regular or special in our concept. 
Ordinary meetings are held annually at 
the time fixed in the bylaws, and extraor- 
dinary meetings at the request of the 
Secretariat or when called by the board 
of directors or when a petition is served 
upon the Secretariat by one-third of the 
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active members. In the last-named case 
the Secretariat will call the meeting. In 
any event, all meetings must be held at 
the domicile of the Chamber. 


Qualifications of Directors 


The board will be the executive organ 
of the Chamber and will be composed of 
businessmen and industrialists who are 
native-born Mexicans, up to 80 percent 
of its membership, the remaining 20 per- 
cent may be active foreign members. 
This may ultimately raise the constitu- 
tional question of the respective rights 
of naturalized citizens and native-born 
citizens. Directors hold office for 2 
years, being reelected by half, the first 
reelection taking place at the end of the 
first year as to those directors who may 
be elected “with an uneven number.” 
Directors who are removed may not hold 
office again immediately following their 
removal. 

The Secretariat has the power, under 
an express provision of the new law, to 
appoint a representative in each Cham- 
ber; he automatically becomes a member 
of the board of directors “with voice but 
without vote,” and a minority which 
represents 20 percent of the active mem- 
bers of a Chamber has the right to ap- 
point at least one of the members of the 
board unless the bylaws allow such a 
minority to appoint a greater number of 
board members. 

Among other powers conferred upon 
the board of directors of a Chamber is 
the right to keep the books of account- 
ing of the Chamber, and to appoint those 
persons who are to represent industrial 
and mercantile interests at the seat of 
the organizations constituted by the 
Mexican Government in whose functions 
Chambers of Commerce and of Industry 
are to take part. However, whenever 
the resolutions passed by a Chamber 
might lead to a disturbance of the public 
order or prejudice the common welfare, 
the Secretariat may exercise the veto 
power. This special power, however, is 
not applicable to resolutions passed by 
a Chamber concerning referees in bank- 
ruptcy or controversies submitted to ar- 
bitration. 


Confederations of Chambers 


A centralized form of control has been 
created under the present enactment by 
means of Confederations of Chambers of 
Commerce and Confederations of Cham- 
bers of Industry, which are also declared 
to be “public autonomous institutions 
with juridical personality,” composed of 
representatives from the different Cham- 
bers. However, the domicile of the Con- 
federations must be located in Mexico 
City, the various Chambers contributing 
at least 15 percent of their income to- 
wards the maintenance of the Confeder- 
ation to which they belong. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


American Republics Find New 
Outlets for Basic Agricultural 
Products 


(Continued from p. 9) 


and for fuel. Recently the Grain Board 
initiated a campaign to sell its holdings 
of unshelled corn for fuel at very low 
prices. 


Cacao 


In 1938 the other American Republics 
exported 206,000 tons of cacao, valued 
at $22,000,000. Brazil is the largest cacao 
producer of the other American Repub- 
lics. In 1938 it sold abroad 57 percent 
of total cacao exports from the other 
American Republics, while Venezuela ex- 
ported 14 percent, Ecuador 13 percent, 
and the Dominican Republic 9 percent 
of the total; Costa Rica, Panama, Haiti, 
and Guatemala exported smaller quan- 
tities. Of total exports, 67 percent was 
sold in the United States, 20 percent to 
Germany, and 4 percent to the Nether- 
lands. In 1938 the United States took 
64 percent of Brazilian exports, 93 per- 
cent of Dominican exports, 22 percent of 
Ecuadorian, and 14 percent of Venezu- 
elan exports. 

Following the outbreak of war, the 
other American Republics lost approxi- 
mately a quarter of their markets. The 
effects of the loss varied according to the 
types of cacao raised. Brazil and the 
Dominican Republic cultivate the so- 
called “common grades,” where Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador have specialized in 
the quality or “flavor” grades, which in 
the pre-war years were sold chiefly to 
Europe. Venezuela and Ecuador have 
therefore been the worst sufferers. 


Brazil.—Since the outbreak of the war, 
Brazilian cacao exports have decreased 
14 percent in volume. Exports to Ger- 
many (the second largest market after 
the United States) declined from 24,000 
metric tons in 1938 to 7,000 in 1940. Ex- 
ports to the United States declined from 
86,000 to 80,000 tons. During the first 
4 months of 1941, however, total exports 
increased to 40,000 from 24,000 tons dur- 
ing the same period in 1940, largely as a 
result of increased U.S. imports. These, 
according to United States figures, rose 
from 19,000,000 to 78,000,000 pounds for 
the period in question. Heavy exports 
to the United States continued in May 
and June 1941. 


Dominican Republic.—Exports of cacao 
from the Dominican Republic were not 
seriously affected by the war, since the 
United States took almost the entire 
crop even in the pre-war years, and con- 
tinues to do so. 

Ecuador.—In the last pre-war year, 
1939, Ecuador sold 57 percent of its ca- 
cao crop to Germany. Since it produces 
chiefly quality grades, the adjustment to 
war condition has been particularly diffi- 
cult. Total exports have declined. Fur- 
ther, the 1940 crop was the smallest since 
1933. United States imports, however, 
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increased from 8,000,000 pounds in 1939 
to 20,000,000 pounds in 1940, and they 
continued to increase in the early part 
of 1941. 

Venezuela, like Ecuador, grows flavor 
grades, and was similarly affected by the 
war. In 1938, the United States took 
only 13 percent of total exports, while 
Germany took about 50 percent. United 
States- imports of Venezuelan cacao in- 
creased from 10,000,000 pounds in 1938 
to 24,000,000 in 1940. In the first 4 
months of 1941, United States imports 
were 70 percent higher than in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 

The cacao-producing countries of the 
other American republics have thus been 
able to market in the United States a 
substantial part of the cacao formerly 
sent to Europe. This has been due in 
part to increased United States con- 
sumption, and in part to the building of 
larger stocks in the United States as a 
hedge against possible shipping diffi- 
culties. 


Conclusion 


It is apparent that in the cases of the 
five products considered (with the ex- 
ception of corn) the other American 
republics have been able to find new out- 
lets for a substantial part of their sur- 
pluses. British purchases of frozen and 
canned beef, United States purchases of 
canned corned beef, and of cacao and 
coffee, Japanese and Canadian purchases 
of cotton have all helped to counteract 
the effects of the loss of European out- 
lets. Only in the case of corn has 
an apparently insoluble trade problem 
arisen. 





Plenty of “Gas” for American 
Tourists in Canada 


American tourists in Canada—con- 
fronting a Dominion ban on retail gaso- 
line and oil sales from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. 
on week days and all day Sunday—now 
find relief from possible embarrassments 
through rulings recently issued. These 
provide that quantity restrictions are not 
applicable to American tourists, and that 
the travelers may use in Canada the 
credit cards issued by distributors who 
carry on business in the United States. 

A motor-vehicle license issued by any 
State in this country is to be an “open 
sesame” for purchases of gasoline and Oil 
in the Dominion—except that existing 
regulations involve the closing of all gaso- 
line stations on Sunday. 

Canadian authorities are reported to be 
particularly anxious that the regulation 
and restriction of use of gasoline shall 
not in any way deter American tourists 
from visiting Canada. Thus far this 
year more American tourists have been 
in the Dominion than in the correspond- 
ing period for the preceding 2 years. 

The output of motor vehicles in Den- 
mark totaled 140 trucks and 18 busses in 
1940. No passenger cars are manufac- 
tured. 
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U.S. Export Control Act 


— Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, September 30, 1941: 


Ne. 181—Unlimited Licenses to British 
Purchasing Commission Amended to 
Include Rubber Belts and Belting. 


The Department of State has informed 
Collectors of Customs that the unlimited 
licenses held by the British Purchasing 
Commission have been amended by add- 
ing rubber belts and rubber belting, spec- 
ified in Export Control Schedules. 


No. 182—Transfer of Export Control to 
Economic Defense Board. 


The following information has been 
supplied by the Chief, Office of Export 
Control: 

Pursuant to Executive Order No. 8900, 
of September 15, 1941, Export Control 
functions under section 6 of the act of 
July 2, 1940 (Public, No. 703, 76th Cong.., 
3d sess.), as extended by joint resolution 
of May 28, 1941 (Public, No. 75, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess.), and the requisitioning 
procedure under the act of October 10, 
1940 (Public, No. 829, 76th Cong., 3d 
sess.), except the powers and functions 
vested in the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board by sections one and two of Execu- 
tive Order No. 8567 of October 15, 1940, 
have been transferred to the Economic 
Defense Board. These functions will be 
exercised through the Office of Export 
Control, which has been established 
within the Board. 


All licenses heretofore issued by the 
Secretary of State and the Administrator 
cf Export Control] under the authority of 
section 6 of the act of July 2, 1941, as 
extended by the joint resolution of May 
28, 1941, remain in full force and effect. 

All delegations of authority and duties 
in effect on September 15, 1941, pursuant 
to said section 6 of the act of July 2, 1940, 
as extended by said joint resolution of 
May 28, 1941, or pursuant to Said act of 


October 10, 1940, will continue in effect, 
to be exercised hereafter on behalf of the 
Economic Defense Board. 

In addition, the Economic Defense 
Board is, pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 8900, providing a central clearing 
section, formerly provided by the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control, to which 
exporters, manufacturers, and foreign 
importers may submit proposals for the 
export of materials and commodities, 
and obtain clearance for such proposals 
from the several Federal agencies con- 
cerned with the control of exports and 
related financial transactions. 

Pending the printing of new forms of 
application for export licenses, those 
issued heretofore by the Department of 
State will continue to be used. Effective 
October 1, 1941, they will be submitted 
to the Chief, Office of Export Control, 
Economic Defense Board, Washington, 
D. C., instead of to the Department of 
State. 

All technical data previously subject to 
license by the Administrator of Export 
Control remain subject to licensing re- 
quirements. Such licenses will be issued 
by the Office of Export Control, Eco- 
nomic Defense Board, except licenses to 
export “any application for patents or 
for the registration of a utility model, 
industrial design, or model in respect of 
any invention made in the United 
States.” The last-mentioned technical 
data are now subject to license by the 
Commissioner of Patents. 

The field offices of the Administrator 
of Export Control in New York, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and New Orleans 
have been taken over by the Office of 
Export Control, Economic Defense Board, 
and will continue to provide export- 
control information and assistance to 
exporters in their respective areas. 

At the field offices of the Department 
of Commerce current information, sup- 
plied by the Office of Export Control, is 
also available. 





Britain Helps Canada 
Speed Shipbuilding 


Shipbuilders of the Clyde and other 
shipyards in Britain are to go to Canada 
to help speed the Dominion’s shipbuild- 
ing program, says the British press. 

Orders amounting to $175,000,000 for 
96 merchant ships of 10,000 tons each, 
to be completed before the end of 1943, 
are to be placed with shipyards on Can- 
ada’s Pacific coast and on the St. Law- 
rence River. 


Institute Issues List of Japanese 
Economic Publications 


The Japan Institute has recently pre- 
pared an annotated list of the more im- 
portant periodicals and yearbooks deal- 
ing with the economic problems of Japan. 
It contains about 120 publications, nearly 
a hundred of which are in Japanese, and 
covers 25 mimeographed pages. 

The compilation was made by Mr. 
Shinzo Kaji, assistant professor of the 
Osaka University of Commerce, who is 
now on the institute’s staff in New York. 
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Chief Industrial Areas of the 


U.5.5. K. 


(Continued from p. 5) 


the Lena; the latter intersects the re- 
public. The town that has grown up is 
now connected by motor road with Bol- 
shoi Never on the railroad, and has 
greatly increased its population. A more 
recent gold discovery on the Allakh-Yun 
River, 410 miles northeast of Yakutsk, is 
the site of another growing town; while 
a third gold field, on the Kolyma River, 
where it reaches the Arctic Ocean, has 
led to the founding of Nizhne-Kolymsk, 
from which a motor highway runs to 
Magadan on the Okhotsk Sea. Contin- 
ued prospecting has uncovered some 40 
other gold-bearing areas, which will be- 
come centers of further settlements. 

Other mineral resources have also been 
discovered in Yakutia. Numerous de- 
posits of tin have been located since 1932, 
and a number of beds of coal, used by 
the many steamers on the Lena and 
other rivers, and even shipped down the 
river to the port of Tiksi, a bunker sta- 
tion for Arctic steamers. Large beds of 
iron ore have also been found, notably 
on the Batom River not far from Ya- 
kutsk. In at least two places, indica- 
tions of oil have been found, and ex- 
ploratory drilling is being continued. 
Deposits of silver, lead, copper, zinc, ar- 
senic, tungsten, and antimony have also 
been uncovered in Yakutia. 

The industrial growth of the Provinces 
and republics described is vividly dem- 
onstrated by the figures of urban popu- 
lation increases between the 1926 and 
1939 census years. The list below in- 
cludes the largest of the cities. 





Lec 7 Jan. 17. Increase, 


Irkutsk 08. 000 243, OOO) 125 
Krasnoyarsk 72, 000 100, 000 163 
Ulan-U de 29, 000 120, 000 348 
Chita 62. 000 103. 000 7 
Chimkent 21, 000 74.000 253 
Cheremkhovo 14, 000 66, 000 255 





Soviet Far East 


On Soviet maps, the Far Eastern dis- 
trict includes the Maritime, Ussuriisk, 
Khabarovsk, Amur, Lower Amur, and 
Kamchatka Provinces, the latter includ- 
ing the Chukotsk and Koryak national 
Okrug; and the island of Sakhalin. The 
industrial development of the district 
began only under the second Five-Year 
Plan and up to 1933 the only industries 
were those of pre-war origin, fishing, 
lumbering, some mining of lead, silver, 
zinc, and coal, and recovery of oil on 
Sakhalin. The results of exploration for 
mineral resources initiated by the Gov- 
ernment, however, encouraged the hope 
of developing these resources to a point 
where the Far East could support a num- 
ber of basic industries, and a large pop- 
ulation and army. 

The westernmost Province, Amur, has 
only one large city, Blagoveshchensk, 
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before the revolution and now a town 
practically without industry, except flour 
mills. Along the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road, the next city is Khabarovsk, also 
old, but now increasing rapidly in size. A 
new refinery here treats oil from the Sak- 
halin fields. North of Khabarovsk, on the 
Amur River, is Komsomolsk, a new City, 
where a new steel mill is operating, also 
a machine-building plant and a ship 
yard. 

South of Khabarovsk is Vladivostok, 
the chief port of the Far East, from which 
steamer lines radiate to other ports 
along the Pacific and Okhotsk coasts, 

Aside from the steel plant at Komso- 
molsk, few large factories have been built 
in this district. But the presence of 
large deposits of coal on the Bureya River, 
at Suchan near Vladivostok, on Sakhalin, 
and in the Khingan Mountains; of oil on 
Sakhalin and Kamchatka; of iron ore in 
the Maly Khingan; of sulfide copper 
ores; of tin, of which many promising 
deposits have been located and are being 
mined; of lead, zinc, silver, and other 
metals at Tetiukhe in the Amur Prov- 
ince; and of gold in quanity at a num- 
ber of points throughout the district— 
forms the basis of far-reaching plans for 
industry, construction, railroad, and 
highway building, and general growth of 
this area. The production of building 
materials, cement (Spassk mill), lime, 
and brick, has been greatly increased, and 
steel will be provided by the Komsomo!sk 
rolling mill. 

Railroad construction in the Soviet Far 
East in recent years has consisted in the 
double tracking of the Trans-Siberian 
road along the Amur and south to Vladi- 
vostok. In many sections the second 
track is separate from the first, physical 
conditions demanding a new roadbed, 
bridges, etc. As mentioned above, a sec- 
ond main line is under construction from 
Lake Baikal eastward to Komsomolsk; 
its degree of completion is not known. 
Other railroads are projected for this 
district, but no information on them is 
available. 

Highway communication has beer: 
greatly developed, either with routes 
paralleling the railroads, or with direct 
roads from rail lines or ports to some 
industrial region, such as the Bureya 
coalfield, the gold workings at Kolyma, 
etc. Traffic on the rivers, the only means 
of transport available in many regions, 
has been greatly increased, and new pas- 
senger and freight services have been 
established. Airplane communication 
between Moscow and the Far East has 
been reduced to 24 hours flying time, 
and regular service is maintained in sea- 
son. In addition, local service from 
Khabarovsk to Kamchatka and Sakhalin 
is regular. Direct telephone connection 
with Moscow and intervening points has 
been established. 

To increase the sparse local popula- 
tion, as the demand grew for workers for 
new industries, and for farmers for new 
collective farms, the Soviet government. 
has fostered emigration from European 
U.S. S. R. to the Far East with consid- 
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erable success. Increases of urban pop- 
ulation in recent years show the result 
of this colonization policy. 


Population of Cities of Far East 





| Dee. 17, | Jan. 17, | Increase, 





wane 1926 1939 | percent 
| | 
Viadivostok.....--....-| 108,000 | 206,000 | 91 
Khabarovsk .._.___- are 52, 000 199, 000 | 283 
a ea Re: See 
Blagoveshchensk - --_-_- SaaS 
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Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be 
obtained by American firms from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or its regional or district offices by refer- 
ring to the titles. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Aircraft and aeronautical supplies and 
equipment, importers and dealers, Peru. 

Automotive equipment, importers and deal- 
ers, Portuguese East Africa. 

Books, magazines, and periodicals, import- 
ers and dealers, Bolivia. 

Books, magazines, and periodicals, import- 
ers and dealers, Dominican Republic. 

Boots and shoes, importers and dealers, 
Mexico. 

Boots and shoes, manufacturers, Cuba. 

Dry goods and clothing, importers and deal- 
ers, Guatemala. 

Electrical supplies and equipment, import- 
ers and dealers, Dominican Republic. 

Hides and skins, importers, dealers, and 
exporters, Brazil. 

Professional and scientific instruments, im- 
porters and dealers, Dominican Republic. 

Professional and scientific instruments, im- 
porters and dealers, Guatemala. 

Jewelry, importers and dealers, El Salvador. 

Leather and shoe findings, importers and 
dealers, Guatemala. 

Leather and shoe findings, importers and 
dealers, Peru. 

Lumber, importers, agents, and exporters, 
British Honduras. 

Lumber, importers and exporters, Guate- 
mala. 

Machinery, importers and 
Dominican Republic. 

Office supplies and equipment, importers 
and dealers, Bolivia. 

Office equipment and supplies, importers 
and dealers, Honduras. 

Radios and radio equipment, importers and 
dealers, Guatemala. 

Radios and radio equipment, importers and 
dealers, Peru. 

Sporting goods, toys, and games, importers 
and dealers, Honduras. 


distributors, 





Work Pushed on Big 
‘“Manchukuo” Hydro Plant 


The hydroelectric power plant on Lake 
Chingpo in Mutankiang Province, Man- 
churia, is reported to be about 80 per- 
cent completed. A 3,000-meter pressure 
tunnel, 5.4 meters in diameter, has been 
bored to the distance of 2,000 meters. 

Two large turbo-generators are being 
shipped to the location and are sched- 
uled to arrive at the end of 1941. 

“In operation by the spring of 1942” 
is today’s prediction for this installation. 
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New Books and 
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@ The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
September 20, 1941 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $2.75 a year. The 
September 20 issue contains these 
articles: 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM “UNITED 
KINGDOM.” Pages 219-221. 


RETURN OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
FROM THE BRITISH ISLES. Page 
221. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY OF 
COFFEE INTO THE UNITED 
STATES. Pages 221-222. 


LICENSING OF EXPORTS. Pages 222- 
223. 


SHORT- WAVE RADIO - PROGRAM 
SCHEDULES FOR OTHER AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLICS. Page 223. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE. Pages 224-226. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. Pages 226-227. 


Other Publications 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS FROM 
JAPAN AND THEIR RELATION TO 
THE DEFENSE PROGRAM AND TO 
THE ECONOMY OF THE COUNTRY. 
United States Tariff Commission. 1941. 
239 pp. This analysis covers all imports 
from Japan which amounted to as much 
as $250,000 in 1940 or $500,000 in the 
preceding year, as well as a number of 
minor imports which either are inti- 
mately related to the above or are im- 
portant for other reasons, such as for 
national defense. The final compila- 
tion accounts for commodities which 
represented about 90 percent of total 
value of imports from Japan in 1940 and 
also in the first 5 months of 1941. Each 


commodity or class of commodities is 
treated in a separate section, in which 
a description of the products is given 
and their chief defense and civilian uses 
indicated. The competitive situation is 
briefly described. Also presented are the 
principal economic data pertinent to the 
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problems that would be created if a com- 
plete stoppage of imports from Japan 
should occur. 

Available from: United States Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT PRO- 
GRAMS, 1920-1938. Eveline M. Burns. 
1941. 385 pp. Price, $2.75. An account 
of Great Britain’s attempts after the 
World War to solve the problems of 
unemployment and social security. The 
author bases her findings upon extensive 
interviews with Government and lay offi- 
cials and with private citizens, upon 
documentary material collected on visits 
in 1933 and 1937, and upon additional 
data obtained from correspondents in 
Great Britain. 

Available from: Committee on Social 
Security, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

DISTRIBUTION COSTS—AN INTER- 
NATIONAL DIGEST. Malcolm P. Mc- 
Nair, Stanley F. Teele, Frances G. Mul- 
hearn, with the collaboration of Dr. Julius 
Hirsch. 1941. 652 pp. Price $10. This 
volume is the result of an effort to assem- 
ble in one place a comprehensive selection 
of typical figures on distribution costs in 
a variety of businesses over a considerable 
period of years, both in the United States 
and in Europe. The purpose of bringing 
these figures together is a dual one, ac- 
cording to the authors—it is both to fur- 
nish businessmen with a convenient refer- 
ence book on the typical costs of various 
types of distributive enterprise, and more 
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particularly to provide students of mar- 
keting with a source book of materials for 
the study of the behavior of marketing 
costs over a period of years in different 
trades and different settings. 

After reviewing some of the trends in 
distribution, the authors propound 12 
questions which have been left unan- 
swered by the distribution figures col- 
lected up to now. While not all of the 
questions can be answered, because of 
fragmentary information available, this 
book is a beginning of an attempt to com- 
pile figures that provide the basis for an 
informed public opinion in this field. 

Available from: Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 

THE STRATEGY OF THE AMERICAS. 
Fleming MacLiesh and Cushman Reyn- 
olds. 1941. 247 pp. Price $2.50. This 
book, treating of raw materials, American 
military and naval bases, the Army and 
Navy and Air Power, impresses one as 
an example of rationalization. The au- 
thors having decided that there is no 
shortage of strategic materials that can- 
not be supplied or substituted for, and 
that the United States is in no possible 
danger from land, sea, or air, proceed to 
“prove” all that “too perfectly.” The 
reader will ask himself whether the au- 
thors have not painted too rosy a picture 
of Brazilian rubber production, of Ameri- 
can synthetic rubber production, of the 
efficacy of substitutes, and whether they 
have not disregarded the dangers of eco- 
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nomic isolation in a Hitler-dominated 
world. The details of the Army and Navy 
are instructive and factual. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
nN. Y. 


THE ARMED FORCES OF THE PA- 
CIFIC. Capt. W. D. Puleston. 1941. 273 
pp. Price $2.75. What are the relative 
strengths of the great powers that border 
on the Pacific Ocean? What is the 
“American stake” in the Far East, and 
how can it be defended? What are the 
potential causes of war and the possibili- 
ties of peace? What precisely is the 
training of the Japanese Army and Navy? 
What are their strategy and tactics? 
How strong a base is Singapore? What is 
the military situation of the Netherlands 
Indies, of the Philippines, Hawaii, Guam? 
What would the United States do in the 
event of war? 

The author, formerly Director of the 
Naval Intelligence Service, is well 
equipped to answer these questions. In 
1917 he was a liaison officer with the Jap- 
anese Navy; he has served in the Far East 
and has been a student of American- 
Japanese relations for most of his life. 

In this book he sets out the problems 
that confront us—military, naval, and 
political—and analyzes the _ possible 
moves of the future. 

Available from: Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 





Film Censorship Thorough 
in El Salvador 


Censorship in El Salvador is very 
thorough, but not many films are re- 
jected or drastically cut, nor are strong 
objections made to small matters that 
meet with the personal disapproval of 
the censors. Pictures are censored on 
moral and on political grounds, and by 
far the greater stress is placed on films 
which are politically objectionable. Any 
hint of communist propaganda is barred, 
but is rarely encountered in films im- 
ported into the country. 


Australia’s Shipbuilding 
Program 

AuStralia’s Minister of Munitions an- 
nounced recently that the first keel of 
a standard merchant vessel had been 
laid and that five others were to be laid 
before mid-September. 

At least a year must elapse before the 
first vessel is completed—after which 
the production rate will be speeded up. 
Shipbuilding yards are to be equipped 
to handle three merchant ships in dif- 
ferent stages of construction. 

Combined output, with full production 
achieved, would be a minimum of 12 
merchant vessels a year—in addition to 
meeting Australia’s naval requirements. 
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New Company Plans 
Machinery Purchase 


A new company formed at Pereira, De- 
partment of Caldas, Colombia, for sugar 
manufacture by the sulphur process, 
plans to send a representative to the 
United States to purchase about $100,000 
to $150,000 worth of machinery. 

The initial plan calls for the cultiva- 
tion of about 800 acres, to be increased 
eventually to 1,600 acres. It is planned 
to begin production at the rate of 50,000 
quintals a year, which will be expanded 
as acreage increases. 


Swiss Housewives Help 
Save Tin 


In an effort to conserve the dwindling 
tin-plate supply, the Government has 
placed a limit on the quantity of tin cans 
that may be used for canning and pre- 
serving. Housewives are urged to use 
such metal containers as they may now 
possess for canning meats and vegetables, 
and to employ methods of preservation, 
such as drying, for goods that cannot be 
preserved in the usual manner. 

Manufacturers of tin cans have been 
ordered to salvage used tin cans so far 
as possible. 


China Takes to “Bikes” 


The use of bicycles in the Shanghai 
area has increased greatly, 75,190 being 
licensed in the foreign areas. Licenses 
for the International Settlement jumped 
from 44,475 in 1939 to 54,757 in 1940. Bi- 
cycles licensed in the French Concession 
at the end of 1940 were 20,433, of which 
113 were tandem type. Delivery tricycles 
of 500 pounds capacity have been on the 
increase and now number 2,939 in the 
combined foreign-cOncession areas at 
Shanghai. Canton has about 8,000 
bicycles. 

There are estimated to be 570,000 bi- 
cycles in China, compared with 1,250,- 
000 prior to 1937 hostilities. Great num- 
bers of both rickshaws and bicycles have 
become derelict as a result of war condi- 
tions and the lack of tires. Japanese 
authorities prohibit the movement of 
tires from the controlled areas to unoc- 
cupied China. 

At least 200,000 bicycles are estimated 
aS being in North China, of which 15,000 
are licensed in the British concession at 
Tientsin. 


New Railways for Turkey 


Turkey’s Minister of Finance was au- 
thorized, by a law of June 3, 1941, to con- 
clude loans for construction of railway 
lines from Diyarbekir and Elazig stations 
to the frontiers of Iraq and Iran. The 
law includes authority for issuance of 
bearer bonds for a total sum of 35,000,000 
Turkish pounds ($26,250,000), of which 
not more than 15,000,000 Turkish pounds 
($11,250,000) will be issued in any 1 year. 
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Canadian Shipbuilding 


Of particular interest in Canada’s ship- 
building program is the laying of keels 
at Halifax for two destroyers of the Royal 
Navy Tribal class. These represent the 
largest naval ships to be constructed in 
Canada. 

Of equal interest was the announce- 
ment of the construction of two 4,700- 
ton cargo boats at St. John. The de- 
stroyer construction at Halifax and the 
cargo-ship construction at St. John 
mark the entry of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick shipbuilding facilities into 
construction of the larger type of ships 
for the first time since the outbreak of 
the war. 

A project of importance is the pro- 
vision of a tidal drydock at St. John, 
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where tidal conditions are favorable to 
the undertaking. Equally significant is 
the provision of a floating drydock at 
Halifax. 


Wood-Gas Use Booms in 


Switzerland 


A new demand for wood has been cre- 
ated by the use of wood gas (Holzgas) for 
internal-combustion engines. For this 
purpose, during 1941, it is estimated that 
300,000 cubic meters of wood will be con- 
sumed. In distribution of the limited 
supply, priority will be given to essen- 
tial trucking services and agricultural 
tractors. 





SESSIONS ... 


INDUSTRIAL 
EXPORT GROUP 


New York City + October 6, 7, 8 


2 8th 


NATIONAL 
FOREIGN 
TRADE 
CONVENTION 





ONE of the features of the National 
Foreign Trade Convention this year is the 
industrial group sessions devoted to discus- 
sion and exchange of opinions on export 
problems relating to specific industries. 


* 


INDUSTRIAL 
GROUP 
SESSIONS 


The program at 





A number of specialists from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, at the invitation of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, willattend 
the convention to participate in the program. 
For each of the industrial export group 
sessions, a Department specialist will act as 
councillor. In addition, other Commerce 
specialists on foreign trade will be available 
to answer specific questions on trade con- 
trols, foreign exchange, shipping, and other 
technical problems arising in the industrial 
group sessions. 

In view of the present and future vital prob- 
lems American industry is facing in inter- 
national trade, exporters should find these 
group sessions very helpful. 


present includes the 
following: 
AUTOMOTIVE 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES 
ELECTRICAL 
FOODSTUFFS 
HARDWARE AND TOOLS 
MACHINERY 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Others may be 
arranged later 
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